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I INTttODUCTION ^ ' 

This »report is a prefliminary effort to compile / analyze , and present ^relevant 

data as to the appropriateftess and feasibility of implementing a comprehensive 
• ' *k ~ 

preschool program within th^ St. Louis Public Schooi System. The presenjt pre^ 

. \ ; ^ 

^scjiool offerings of the distj^ict/ though limited in number (9) , seem to provide ' 
^ beneficial experiences for their participants . While^ some information^aboi^j^ '^-^ 
^''the programs now in operation will be provided, it was feltft^at a more exten^ 
sive examination of the preschooler ena needed tojbe undertaken. This report 
will ^dress the following general areas: 1) definition and perspective of 
preschool edw^atJ,on, 2) determination of demo^raphi& ''need** for preschools 
within St. Louis, 3) review of the preschool literature , 4) the results^of three 
separate ^^^^ investigations , 9) a context analysis of different theoretical/ ^ 
curricular models of preschools, and ,6) presentation of models appropriate'^lro ^ 
I the school syst&n. Hopefully, these considerations , which are of both pedagogic 

and pragmatic concern, will provide, the requisite data for sound decisions re- 
garding the future of preschools in the StT^Louis Public School System. 

4 

Since World War 11 phenomenal growth has occurred in the care of younj children 
outride the home. The dffice of Child Development estim^ttes that approximately 
' 7.5 million children are presently receiving some type of day-care^ services in 
the^nited States. Historically, daycare services of any type have been most . 
popular during times of national crisis (World Wars) when women were desperately 
needed^ in the work force. Since 1970, however, the labor force partU:ipation 
rate of womeri^has increased by 17% without the demands of any specif id ^crisis 
(Community Development Agency Report, 1980). ^Table 1 pi^esents national enroll- 
went figures for nursery school J^Qd kindergarten from i9$*-i97d. It Is illus- 
trative of the growth in child-car^ in recent years even thougji. it is of a 
particular type, and even in spite of the declining birth r^te\ 
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NURSERY SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT IseS-lSTS 
unbcr of Children Enrolled in Nursery School and Kingergarten , 1968-1978 



t 


^Nursery Scho0X 






Kindergarten^ 




Year 


Public 


Pr iva 


Both 


Public 


Private 


Both 


1968 


' i68,000 


554,000 




^ , f uy , uuu 


559,000 


^ 9^fl nnn 

J , £ DO , Uuu 


1969 


245,000^ 


615,000 


QfiO nnn 


0 fsRo nno 

£ ,00 £ , UUw 


c^QAt nhn ' 

riP^f Uuu 


J / 0 / Ul/ \J 


1970 


333,000 


P 63, 000 




7 fidl nnn 

^£ f ,UUU 


c ^£ nnn 
J JO , uuu ^_ 


^ 7 fi 7 nnn 
■J , ± ,uuu 


1971 


317 ,000 


f Tf ^ / L/ L/ L/ 


7 nnn 


5 f^RQ nnn 

£ ,OOy, UUU 


tzjA nnn 
Of *i , Uuu 


0 9/: 0 nnn 
J / £Oj , uuu 


1972 


402,000 


881,0100 * 


1 ,283,000 


2,636,000 


^ 499,000 


3,135,000 


1973 


4o&,o6o 


924,000 


1,324,000 
1,^01 ,000 


2,582,000 


493,000 


3,074,000* 


1974 


423,000 


1,184,000 


2,726,000 


526,000 

\ 

542,000 > 


3,252,000 


1975 


57^,000 


1 ,174,000 


1 ,748,000 


2,851,000 


3,393,000 


1976 


476,000^ 


1 ,050,000 


1,526,000 


2,962,000 


528,000 


3,490,000 


1977 


562,000 


1,056,000 


1 ,618,000 


2,665,000 


b26,000 


3,191,000' 


1978 


587,00t% 


1 ,237,000 


1 ,824,000 


2,493,000 
* 


• 

496,000 


2 ,989,000 



Source: U.S. Department of Comfnerce. Bureau of t;he Census- School Enroll- 
ment-Social and Economic Characteristics , of Students: October, 1978. Current 
Population Reports. Population Characteristics. Series P-20. No. 335 
(Washington, D.C.. : Government ^Printing- Of f ice , April, 1979),^. 42, 

*These figures, copied accurately from the ^original -table , do not equal the t'oj^al 
of public and private enrollment . ' x 



According to a recent report by the^ Community ^velopment Agency, in the city of 
St. Loiii^, the labor force participation rate of women has grown by 20% for 
white females and 35% for black females-^pproxima^ely 28% overall during the past 
ten years. In addition, ^o^^fOf the growth in the labor force participation of 
women Jias occurred among m^ers. For example, in 1950 only 22% of mothers with 



children under the age of 18 worked: Presently, more than 50% of St. Louis 

f 

mothers with children under 18 are in the labdir"*" force. Women in St. Louis are 
likely to be working and likely to be in need of some type of day-care services 
for their children, * i 



The trend towards out^f^the-^ome care for ctiildr^n has eyoked comment ^jnongst 
both its detractors and supporters. Th^re are those who^^el that daycare of any 
sort ia^unn^cessary , and that indeed the pronounced drift in this direction is 
portent of the eventual ripping of the very fabric of American society. Others, 
less apocalyptic, view the growth as natural' in light of an evolving, e^alitar- 
ian, s^rvice-ori anted soci'ety. Regardless of ser^iment , however, it is an ob- 
servable realify that increasing numbers of preschool age children are spending 
a considerable amount of time outside the home. The extent of the value or bene- 
fits of such cfutside the home experierh;:es for the child, the caretaker of the 
child, and society in general, has yet to be fully adjudged. 

\ihat are kindergarten, preschool , headstart, nursery programs, etc., and how do 

9 

they differ, if at all? Table 2 provides ^some general definitions of various 
types^ of * early childhood programs. 
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TABLE .2 



TYPES OF EARLY CHILDHOdD PRp(fRAMS > 



Baok yard groixps /mobile preschools 



Programs for $ii(all groups of nei^borhood prekindergarten children, 
conducted irf the home of one of the children; may b^coordinated 
by professional and implemented by paraprafessionals and/or 
mothers 



* Child-care genters 
(or day-care centers) 



Family day care 



Programs of four or more hourp^in juration; may accommddate varying 
ages, from p^nfants through^ ementaxy school age (after school care) 



Child care providedyfor a small group of children in the home of 
the caregiver wha^^y or may not have had training tor the- role; m&y 
accommodate varying agesT, froni infants through school a^e (after- 
school care)y 



Head Start 



Program/^(under federal support) for **disa^vantaiied" children prior 
to enzrance in regular public school progratiyr; may be half-day or 
fuXl day; involves compreshc^sive s^urvices Ancluding nutritional and^ 
nedical care; anticipates parental involvement 



Home programs 
(home visitor) 



Hospital schools 



Programs for the direct instruction of a child and/or the parent * 
^ ^ - " (t(^ benefit the childj ; professional fclassroom teacher or other) or 

y trained paraprofessional makes regular home visits; implemented at 

^ range of ages, either in connection with or separately frov^ an in- 
class program \ 

^Program within hospital settings; may involve group attendance in a 
"classroom*" or "playroom" and/or one-to-one teaching of children in 
their quarters - . ^ * 



Ki)\dergarten 



Laboratory/demonstration schools 



Nursery school 



V, 



Program generally restricted to children under age six for the year 
prior to entrance into first grade 

Programs within training and/or research sel:tings such as universi- 
ties, colleges',^ and institutes 

Program provided for "children ages two, three, and/or four; topically 
a half-.day program (two to fhree hours) ^ the '%erm "nursery school'* 
traditionally refers to private or parent cooperative programs rather 
than to publicly supported programs 



11 



Parent^qhild center 
' Preprimary * ' 



Primary 



TABLE 2 (oont.) jm " 
Ti'PES OF EARI.Y CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



Programs (Under federal support) providing health, education, and 
social se^rvices for impoverished parents and their infants and tod~ 
dlers 

Program generally restricted to children under the age of six or * 
seven for the ^ars prior to entrance into fir^ grade; may^ enCom^ 
pass what 'is' typically identified* to prekinddrgarten and kindercf^r^ 
ten ' , , 

Program generally restricted to children ages six, seven, and, eight 
in grades (or equivalents thereof) one,\two, and three 
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The once subtle dpnnotations of the terms day-care" and '^preschool*' have suf- 
iBred somewhat due to their increasing generic usa^e. Regional and educational 
differences in interpretation have also served to further obfuscate the ^meaning 

m 

of these terms. For the purpose of this report^ it is important that some mini- 
mum delineation be\drawn between the types of programs. 

The primary function of day-care programs ^is to provide custodial care for^ pre- 
school age children. The form and styl/^ of how that care is provided varies 
greatly, while .developmental experiences for the Participant children can and 

often do occur in the day-care setting, these experiences are topically auxiliary 

» 

to the primary care function. Often, daq-care experiences lack the theoretical- 

0 

based cohesiveness that is reflective of ^preschool programs. 

The primary function of preschool programs is to provide systematic developmental 

^' ^ 

experiences for the participating children. Although in many insta{ices , these 

i ^ ^ ' ' 

programs^ can also be considered as providing custodial care akin to that of dayr 
care, that care or benefit is of arj auxiliary nature. ' Preschpols typically es- 
pouse an educational philosophy that is manifested in the Ftructured curriculum, 
of the program.^ 

Simplistically put, the emphasis of preschool programs is on the developmental 

J ' . ■ ' '• * 

yrowth of the participant child,^ while the emphasis of day-care programs is on the 
service provided to the caretaker of^the childl Within this report,^ the terms 
*^preschool" and "day-care** wild be»used somewhat interchangeably. The emphasis ^ 
is, however, on the formalized .educational offerings of preschool » Secondary^ 
to that emphasis is a value placed pn the custodial care provided as function of 
preschool education. ^ * 7 

Regardless of the label, there seems \to be growing agreement and evidence that 
early childhood educational experiences are beneficial to the participants and 



' ' 1 

to, societif gerteral. The participant child, regardless dficurriculum or lack 

of it, is afforded in opportunity to interact with others outside the home and 

^ It* * f 

to hopefully. est^bTish the necessary self '^confidence for later success in life. 
Other attitudes tfiat can be fostered in a young child might be equally as impor-, 
tant, but yet' even more difficult to measure. For example, a child discovering 
an artistic talent or developing a healthy curiosity about new experiences , could 
also exact a lifetime' s benefit. The parents. or caretakers o^ the^ young child 
can be employed or OthB^rwise engaged in productive endeavor while the ch^ld is 
participating An the program. The benefits to society in general >4£e a bit more 
obl2!tjue, buty such aspects as reduced schooling cost for children, increased tax 
revenue from' working parents, and reduced delinquency ratesy are just a few hypo-^ 
thesized ad^.ant:ages of early childhood eduoation. * 



-In recent years, the federal government through various expenditures , has attempt 
ed to improve tiie lives of* low and middle income youngsters . An estimated $715 
million in tj.tle XX funds^ will be expended in 1981* Headstart programs will 
probably exceed $>820 million in 1981. Oth^r funding sources will also contribute 
to ihe federal share of day-care tqpe services. While these monies and accompany 
ing programs' are not a panacea for the myriad of ills resulting from a diverse 
social structure , 'they are thought to make a diff^rehce, 

) ^ 

Even with rec^t and more systematic data now available , it is difficult to as- 
certain if a particular curricular /theoretical approach jrS superior . The results 
of most of' the early investigations were partially confounded by the philosophi- 
cal biases of many of the -researchers . ' Also, it now seems to be more apparent 
that lon^i'tudinal d^ta are needed to fully assess the impact of preschool type 



experiences 



Two basic questions can 2>6 generated regarding preschool education: 1) does the 

fc> . ' ' 

■ :■ ■ ... 



presctiool experience iaake a difference in the life of the participant , and 2) if 
preschools do make a difference, does it matter which curridular theory is em- 
ployed? Tke^e two questions capture the essence of the pragmatic and pedagogic 
''concern about the preschool experience* 

Summafy ^ * . , 

In this* first portion of the report, a brief overview has been presented of the 
remarkable growth in the care of young children outside the home. It was noted 

^hat this growth paralleled that of women's participation in the labor forde. 

, Some quasi - oijer at ion al definitions of "day-care" and "preschool" programs were 
tendered. Genei^a^r^ry^^ag^reed upon benefits of early childhood education were dis-- 
cussed, and basix: questi(^3 about such education were asAed. The next section 
will consist of an investigation as to whether in fact there is demographic need 
for preschool programs in St. Louis. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT " . ' 

Decisions in the publico sector often do not fit jneatiy into the same kindd" of 
analytic boxes that are^so useful in private market situations* Choices in a 
public school setting typically involve multi-attrilSute kinds 6f outcomes, non^ 
of whitch ^an be distilled down to anything near resembling a profit. Still, de- 
cisions have to be made. A^decision as to whether or not to implement a pre- 
school program on a^ systemwide basis is in part dependent on the ^identifiable 
market, and perceived demand for that educational service. 

During one of the interviews carried out as part of the preparation for this re- 
port, a local expert jfen daq-care related services described St. LoST^ as , "A 
need area*with a smStil market". He went on to explain that day-care /preschool 
services were direly needed, 2>ut often t^se most in need could lea^t^ afford • 
the cost. So, while the service may he valuable', there was little incentive 
from a profit motive pers^ctive t^institute such kind^ of programs. 

He also stated a few other observations that he had gleaned from his experience. 
H^ noted that the greatest need for da^-care services was in the area just 
north of the city's central corridor. This general area would be- bounded on the 
south by Delmar, on the west by Kingshighway , on the north by Carter, and on the 
east by Glasgow. He felt thett parents^ preferred centers or schools close to 
their residences as opposed to close to their place of work. Finally, he indi- 
cated that the largest market or need in this area was for care of children under 
the age ofi 2 after school care, and summer care. 

Much of tne following information presented in this pstrt of the report was ex- 
tracted from two documents: 1) An Analt^sis of the Provision of Day Care in the 
\ . Citif of St. Louits -Conanunitv Development Agency, November 1980, and:' 2) The Need 

' t V*'' ' - 

for Dati Care in the St, Louis Metro Area -United Way, 1976. Additional data were 

ERIC 9 



provided by ^he Office of Budget Planning and Development, St. Louis Public 
Sck€X)ls. 



An obvious determining factor in the need for preschool education is the number 

of children available to participate in such an experience. Table 3 provides 

" * * 

population figures for children ages 0-4 in St. Louis f«r 1970-1978 • 

^ ^ TABLE 3 

Number of ChildrenJ^es 0-4 in the citq of St. Louis, 1'970-1978 

— ^ ' ; 

Year Tot a 1 ^ Popu 2 at ion # of Children Ages 0-4 % of Total Population 

1970 622^,236 49,973 * * « 

1972 600,757 * ^ 48,931 8 . ' 

1974 559,000 40,650 7 

t 

1976 • ^ 531^00 . 38>^770 7 

1975 511,000 37,610 7 

Source: Biostatisti^al Service, St.. Lcjuis City^Division of Health 

As may be^noted^in Table 3, the overall number of children in this age range de- 
clined by approximately 25% during this eight year period. It cf^ 3^90 be noted 
that the rate of decl ine slowed somewhat in the more recent years. 

Another area of interest for the service provi^r ot p^schools is the availabil- 

f ^ - ? • ^ 

ity of Title XX .funds. Any child who is recel^^kg to dependent children (ADC) 

is automatically eligible for Title XX services, which may include daycare /pre- 
school. While specific information is not available regarding the number *of eli- 
gible ADC children at preschool age. Table 4 provides some generalized information 
as to the overall number of ADC families ^and children in St ^ Louis . 





TABLE 4 






Number of ADC Families and Children in 


City of St. Louis, 1973- 


■1979 


Year 


No. of Families 


No. of Children 




1973 


24,776 


m 

65/1/6 J 




1974 


26,250 


^ 66,478 




1975 


26,985 


66,179 




1976 
1977 
1978 


27,413 
27,273 
21,721 


63^9 

62,451 
52,999 




1979 


20,705 

i 




1 


Source: Missouri^ Department of Social 
DivSkion of Family Ferviccs 


Ser'vices 













Innumerable fSiftors come irfto play when attemptijig to project enrollment figures 
for preschool. If the school district was to implement an extensive preschool 
program, such variables as: locations ,^ cost , time of operation, acceptable 
age(s) of pai^t ici pants , type of program offering , advertising^, whether it was\a 
(desegregation) tool, etc,^, could all have an effect on the participation^ rate. 
Table 5 provides a projected estimate of preschool enrollment through 1985. 

TABLE 5 



Projected Preschool Enrollment- 
Systemwidej Implementation , 1981-1985 



Year 


Resident Births 
{5 urS'. Previous) 


Entering Preschool 
* (4 yr. olds only)** 


Entering Preschool 
(3 & 4 yr. olds) *** 


En tering 
Kindergarten* 


81-82 


, 7,871 


^ 4,734 


7,278 


4,117 


82-83 


8,160 


f 4,587 


7,139 


' 4,268 


83-84 


7,908 


4,602 

4- 


7,150 


' 4,136 


34-85 


7V933 


4,595 


7,163 


4, .149 


85-86 


7 ,921 


4,630- 


'7,183 


4,143 



*Source: St. Louis Board of Education Student Enrollment Statistics Five Year 
" Projection-Budget Planning & Development, January 1^81. 

*^Based on -a mean class survival ratio of .9016 (the mean- survival ratio for 1970^ 
1980) of the project^ kindergarten enrollment 

^^^naaed on a class survival ratio of .9016 and assumes that only 50% of eligible 3 
Y-jJ^^ yr* olds Attand preschool 



i 



The derivation the figuresmln Table 5 was based on a number of presuppositions . 
First, the projected resident births/(5 years ptevious) and the projected kinder^ 
garten enrollment for 1981-1985 were extracted from a table prepared by Division 

\ 

of Budget Manning and Development. Next, the mean clas£ survival ratio (.9016) 

i ^' - / 

was calpula\ed for the ten year period fronyt9^'1980. The survival* ratio repre- 

k 

sents the percentage of the number of students at a given grade level who went 

on to the next grade level the ensuing year. Lastly, the mean class sypv^vai ' 

♦ 

ratio was applied to the projected enrollment figur%Sffor kindergarten, thus pro- 

viding retrosoective estima^^ of the available preschool participants . Only 

50% of the projected available 3 year olds were ,inclu(fed in the enrollment figures 

for the systsipwiie preschool program model that included 3 and 4 year olds. It 

was assumed that the rate participation of the younger children would be that ' 

much lower. ^ * - 

ft ^ 

While Table 5 provides a general estimate as to the number of potential available 
participants in a preschool program, it- cannot fully characterize the relative 
effects of the demand*' for such a program. For example, if the school district 
was to implement a preschool program, it would be difficult to estimate how many' 
participants would be totally new to the preschool education experience , and how 
many would be just substit^Sng the public school program for some other program. 

The implementation of the program would create its own differential demand effects 

\ 

Summar y 

4 

General indicators of the need for prefschool services within the city of St. Louis 
would include: total number of preschool age children, increased labor force par- 
ticipation on the part of women, increased numbers of female^headed households, ani 
latge concentrations of^ADC households. Based on Ihese indicators in conjunctijon 
with the proj^ted enrollment data of the Budget Planning & Development Division, 
there seems to 2>e an adequate demograpfiic need for preschool programs. Tlie next 
section will provide an overview of the early childhood education literature. 



^ REVIEW OF/ PRESCHOOL LITERATURE 



Historically and .traditionally, programs designed for children prior to their 
first grade experience have tended to emphasize sociaL and emotional develop- 
ment. ^In recent years the purpose of preschool education has been expanded to 

also include cognitive development. Morrison (1976) described the aim of these 
1 • ^ 

f programs , -some of them encouraged by the Office of Economic Opportunity , as at- 
tempting to break the cycle of poverty by better preparing the' child for the 
educatidnal experiences that ^re expected of first grader^ ^ Increased educa- 
tional opp^tunities and a more positive self-image are two of the major objec- 



tives of many of these early ct^Jdhood programs* Takanishi^ ( 197^) reported 
that preschool educators typically are not interested in th^ir students making 
Ihrge IQ score gains. So, in some respects , standardized tests may not be ap- 



propriat^ for evaluating thes^ programs . Exploration of other appraisal tech- 
lows from Zimiles' (^^^^ da^tion that school is ait environment that 
has sij^i^^ant influences on the child's total vsi^choloaical development , 



m 

School is viewed then as much more than a practice area for scholastic profi- 



ciency. It IS an ajs^n^ faft-practicing and developiog life skills. As the 
i.hilosdphy of preschool education has evolved, generalized problem-solving tasks 

such as thos^e suggested by Piaget and Bruner , have taken precedence over the more 
focused achievement of specific skills or academic material . [ 

The present educational arguments* for expanding preschools in urban areas are 
strikingly similar to those 'kdvanced a 10 0 years ago for incorporating kindergar- 
tens into the regula^r school program. That is, both programs were viewed as solu- 

tions for some of the educationitl and social needs und^n^rivileged students . 
- ^- 

The history of early childhood education can be traced backed to the mid 1800* s. 



It was begun by Pestalozzi , Friedtick Froebel, and Maria Montessori. Froebel^ a 
Swiss educator, developed the first kindergartens in Europe in the 1830* s and 



\ 

his .teachings came to America in ^he 1850's. These German^language' playschools ■ 
were opened throughout the midwest, incXuding St. Louis, by German, iimigranffk. 
The first private non^er^ianic kindergarten, opened in Boston in 1860. The entire' 
concept was-^very populfar and the movement grew rapidly. * * 

Often the thrust of the program^ was not only the improvement of the chUd, but ^ 
3 readijustment of the 



child to the social environments The^e changes or molding 



of the child were deemed necessary because of the ''immigrant problem** . Ail of 
these early educators noted the problems of teaching (^ildr^n with traditional 
methods i ^yet , as each was also interested ip moving toward a more *equal society, 
tney felt that they could justify their approach on altruistic grounds. 

^' \ ^ 

Acx:ording to the book. The Public ai\d the School: Shapi ng the St: 'Louis System . 

^ — 

1838-1920 , St, Zouis was at the^^ijle front of the early childhood education move- 
ment. In 1873, mostly through the efforts of two^ individuals , St. Louis became 
the first public school system to institute kindergartens. The following is a 
general chronology of the events that led up to that momentous educational de- 
cision, * ^ 

Superintendent William Torry Harris was the first' person to see possiblities for 
kindergartens for the city's (St. Louis) public schools. Harris had come to 
St. Louis in 1868 after having be^n chief officer of one ot the nation's largest 
^ghool district. He immediately had "block reports'* done and found that some 
^'childrtn in poverty areas were only in school a total of three years during their 
entire educational career. In the hopes that underprivileged students would 
benefit from additional time in the disciplined and moral 'school setting, Harris 
proposed to the Board that the minimum school age of six be lowered. 

Instead, the Board decided to raise the minimum age to seven because some schools 
in some areas were becoming- overcrowded. Harris did not give up. The next year 
he made another hid t&^-lXfrer the minimum age^ this time specifically mentioning 



\ 

i 

i 
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the kindergarten idea because sit had "valuable hints" for dealing with siun> chi2- 
dren. His proposal included setting up an experimental kindergarten claqs to test 
nis theories about it being a solution to somB of the city's problems. 
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The following year, Harris asked for decisive action'^d no longer piz^ssed for 

,an experiltiental classroom'. He fotthrightly advocated kindergartens as a fixed 

' /• ' ' ' ' ' \ ' 

feature of the school system. In his Annual Reports to the Board, ^ he defined 

i 

• the obligabdon of the system to reach the total population, and stressed thah, 
qhildren who grew up "in poverty and crime" required the most immediate atteR- 
tion. He felt that the role of the family was diminishing and that slum families 
especially had lost control of their children as eariy as age three. 

Susan Blow, a young woman from a prominei^ local family, entered the movement 

from another avenue. After having been educated in the finest schools, she felt 

a "missionary zeal" to somehow aid underprivileged children. She returned to 

St. Louis after a soji>urn of several years in the East' and became a substitute 

in the public school systfih. ' Blow learned of Superintendent Harris' desire to 

4 

start kindergartens, contacted him, and expressed a desire to be a part of the 
program. ' With encouragement from Harris, Miss Blow went to New York to study 
kindergarten methods with Maria Kraus-Boelte, a leader of the movement^ from 

r 

Holland. % 

* \ 

Together Blow and Kraus-Boelte designed a^very complete developmental curriculum 

♦* 

* f<!f^kindergartens , combining social slgtills with manipulation , manual dexter%ty, 

\ % ' . ■ 

measurement skills, and intellectual activities They expected that the imme- 
diate ^impact of kindergarten would be to seMve as an "antidote" to the evils of 
city streets, and, the long-term influence would pe to contribute to a better 
disciplined and mechanically skilled work force. On this basis^^ the kindergar- 
ten received the support of the Board and was implemente4^ in most sections of 
^ the city. From 1873 to 1880 it grew from an experiment of ^ pupils, conducted 

15 



'/2>y Susan Bio«r and 3 unpaid assj^stants, to a network of 166 paid teachers and 60 
unpaid assistants ser^tfing -7 ,828 ' children. ^ 

s^The parallels between the original impetus for kindergartens, and^ the resurgence^ 
of early childhood education in the 1960's are noteworthy. In both instances, 
^ early education expetiences were thought to be a panacea for the ills of an in-. 

equitable society.' In both instances , the foci were on children who grew up in ^' 
"poverty and crimes" The idealistic expectations of Hari^s and Blow are^nof too 
dissiwiliar from the original hopes for the Head Start Program. 

Vlhat are realistic expectations of early education programs? Two recent inves- 
tigations , The Persistence of Preschool Effects-A National Collaborative Study 

Twelve Research Groups-chaired by Irving Lazar, and Young Children Grow Up : ^ 
The Effects of the Perry Preschool Program on Youths Through Age 15 by L.- J. 
Schweinhart- and Weikart, probably provide the most rigorous examination 

of the impact of preschool education. ^The findings ofjthese two studies, as 
v/ell as others, will be discussed in depth. 

The research study by Lazat which summarized the findings of 14 independent 

longitudinal studies of low-income children who participated in experimental 

infant and preschool programs. thrQughout the country provided evidence that: 

1) program children were not assigned to special education classes as often j|§. 

their comparison grou^, 2) program children were held back in school less oft^ 

than their comparison groups,, and 3) program children surpass their controls on 

Stanford Bin et IQ scor es format least three years after the > end of the program. 
' I — — - - - ' 

The fourteen studies used in the Lazar report shared various characteristics . 
Most (87%) of the low-income 'children who participated in the experimental infant 
and preschool programs were black. The studies were carried out i^ both urban and 
rural areas. All of the studies had been carefully^ planned and included: l^taff 
training, program supervision, periodic evaluation, -and at least some follow-up 
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of the involA/ed children. Also, all of the studies had selected in advance a* 
control or comparison group. Appendix I provides a descr'iptive swmary of the 



studies. 



figures 1 and 2 provide graphip evidence of the^^ffect <>f five projects upon\the^ 



leVel of specia 



r 

I edijca^ior 



oh "ci^ss assTgruri^nt , 
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^J: ^ PERCENT OF PROHRAM AJ^D CONTRpiJCHILDREN T.w SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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FIGURE 2: PERCENTAGE REDl^ON IN CHILDBEN IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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The Miller project was the only one in which^progrean advantage was not found. 
Figures 3 and 4 provide information regarding the impact of seven projebts upon 
the rate of grade retention. , . ' 



FIGURE 3: PERCENT OF PROGRAM AND CONTROL CHILDREN HELD ^ACK A GRfflDtfi- 
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FIGURE 4: PERCENTAGE REDUCflON IN CHILDREN HELD BACK IN GRADE ' 
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In all but one study, there was a greater percentage of "failures'* among the con 
trol than among the program children, generally the evijdence for re^duc- 

tlon of grade retentions is not jts ccmpelliqp as that for special education^ it 
does seem to demonstrate that early education can reduce qrade retentions, 

' J" 

Figure 5 provides a display of the differences in mean 10 scores for the program 

* • 
and control groups over time. ^ 



FIGURE 5; DIFFERENCES IN MEAN IQ 560^ COMPARING PROGRAM AND CONTROL OVE| I^LMB 
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p =-^.0000 



3-4 YEARS AFTER 

PROGRAM 

N « 765 



p =^.0002 



* When the results ar.e pooled statistically, the differences between program 
and control- children is highly significant at each posttest time period. 



The evidence and analysis presented in Figure 5 indicate that early education pan 
provide a^measux^able increase ih IQ scores and that such an impact can "last fo\ 
* several years. , ' , " 



As part of the followup of the Lazar Report, interviews were administered to 

project children emid parents* A preliminary analysis^ of these data seems to in- 
dicater 1) a slight tendency for more control than project children to drop out 

of school, and a trend for control children wflo drop out to do so at a younger 



age than program dropouts, 2) that the educational aspirations of the two groups 
of children did not differ, and that project children have a better sense of » 
mastery oj^ school work thaTt did control children. Over 90% of the parents who 
Ti-ere intetviewed indtH^ed positive feelings about the impact of the program on 

V 

their ^Ch^ld. 



P^ 



The Lazar study prpvides ^ wealth of information. It pan be summarized thusly: 
low-income children who receive early education experiences are generally better 
able to^r^ieet, minimal school^ requirements and are les^^ikely to require special 
, education glasses or^to be retained in grade. , Because of the consistent positive 

findings rMiging across projects and age ranges' of participants , it was hypothe- 
sized that there was problably not a **magic age" for the most effective educa- 
tional 4^^^^^^^tion. In short, a systematic well-run early education program 
should improve the ability of low-income children* 

Probably the best single longitudinal preschool studq of the effects of early edu- 

<■ 

cational intervention with disadvantaged children was conducted in Ypsilanti by 



Schweinhart and Weikart. The^ found that the experimental groyp^evi denced : 

1) improved cognitive ability at school entri^, 2) better school achievement, 

3) greater commifment to schooling, 4) fewer years spent receiving special educa- 

tion services , and 5) decrease<^ deviant and delinquent behavior . 

i " * . • ^ 

The Schweinhart and Weikart study (hereafter referred to only as Weikart) repre- 
sents the longest continuous research effort in the country to examine the 
effects .''of early educational intervention with disadvantaged children. The, study 
was begun in Ypsilanti, Michigan, in d962 , and is still u/^der way with da.ta being 

collected from subjects a| age 19. 

/ 

» 6 
Th^ i23 participants in the projects were selected from five age cohorts born * 

each year between 1958 and 1962. They werf black, disadvantaged , and had an 
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IQ range of 70 to 85. Each child was assigned to an experimental or control 
group. The experimental group attended a group preschool program 12H hours a 
week and was visited along with their mothers at home 1% hours a week. The 
classroom teacher-child ratio was approximately 1 to 6. 



Weikart posits a causal model for early intervention that is presented in Figure 



6. 



if 



FIGURE 6 PROPOSED CAUSAL MODEL FOR EARLY INTERVENTION 
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The frahiework attempts in part to explain the interaction h^tw^en heredity and 

environment. It also subtly conveys the Piagetian ndtiori that different envi' 
ronments can influenc4 cognitive ability in different ways. Another way of, 
looking at the model would be to say that typically a child'J cognitive ability 
at school entry As mostly a function of the child's innate ability, and the 
socioeconomic status, of the child's family. If a child participates in 4 struc- 
tured preschool educational experience, then another variable can be said to 
contribute to cognitive ability at school entry. The model provides a useful * 

graphic fpr envisionirifg the cumulative aspect of school, as well as life in 

* < ^ ' * ' # 
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general. As noted by^Weikart, school success eventually becomes life success 
as measured by educational attainment, occupational status, and income. 

Preschool education improved children's cognitive ability during preschool, kln^ 
dergartenj^and first gtade. Figure 7 provides a comparison of IQ scores for the 
two groups from ages 3-14. 



FIGURE 7 COGNITIVE ABILITY BY GROUP OVER TIME 
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Stanford-Binct tcsfs, given at ajtc 3 throuj.li I0^3vc IQs with a national population n:C4n of lUO .ind a ttondaxd deviation t»f 16 iTcrman 
k MefJilu 19601. \VISC tC5tj. pivcn at jpc 14. fuvc ipi with a naln'nal population mpn of 1% and a standard deviation of 15 O^'ethilcr, 1949) 
The a .an in»tex of consist c;ic> ever Ui.ic for these tests, was 921. 

b y . * 

p reported if less than .10. foUo«^cd by the percent of vai»anct attuun»xd for b> j:roup r ictnbtrship 
/ 

Weikart interprets the initial rise in ^the IQ of the experimental group as evi- 
dence of a4 highly stimulating preschool environment. He suggests that a higher 
IQ at school entry will be manifested by pore successful perforxaante of scttolas-^ 
tic tasks, hence engendering appropriate^ school -success attitudes^ He also notes 
t/M* 6 point drop in the Iff of both groups during the later years of elementary 
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school and hypothesizes that it is*a function of a stultifxtina educational 4nvi 

%» • 

Torment. 

* • 
As shorn in Figtire 8, preschool education contributed to school achiev&nent. 



FIGURE 8 TOTAL SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT BY GROUP OVER TIME^ 
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At every fge the experimental group surpassed the control group in the"" total 
percent of it&ns passed on the California Achievement Test. This^finding also 
holds across the individual Reading, Math, and Language achievement tests, ^he 
achievement test superiority of the experimental gtoup becomes even mor^ in- 

4 

triguing when it is rem&abered that from about age 10 onward, the IQ' s of the 



two groups axe basically the same. 



Preschool education seemed to enhance the participants' commitment to schooling. 
They were rated as more highly motivated by their K-Brd grade teachtrs. Self- 
ratings by the two groups at age 15 showed that the experimental group placed a 



higher val^e on schooling , had bigher aspirations for colle 
,on homework, and had a higher self-rating of school ability. 



spent 



more time 



Children who received preschool education required and received fewer years of 
special education services during the course/of their schooling . Figure 9 pro- 
vides a display of this ^ finding. 
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FICyiE 9 YEARS IN SPECIAL ^CATION BY GROUP 
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By the end of high school, 19 percent of the experimental group had received 
special educational services for one year or more, as compared to 39 percent of 
the cmt:^ol group, Tf^re were no differences between the two groups as to^fce 
number of years retained in grade » 
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Based mostly on self-report measures completed by the participants , the experi- 
mental or preschool group engaged^ In less deviant and delinquent behavior than 
did thm control group. The experimental group had more favorably rated conduct 
by teachers during elementary school* Thk mxperlmental group reported less 
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delinquent behavipr such as lying about one's age, daiaagin^ institutional prop^ 
^rty, etc. It was also noted at that time that 29 percent of the teenagers 
who had attended preschool ourJently had a job, as compared to 16 percent of the 
teenagers in the control group. ^ 

■ . \ 

Weikart has conducted various econoadc analyses ot the preschdol project* He 
feels that early intervention programs cost money and are directed at families 

who cem least afford to pay.. Hehce, a need exists to convince investors of the 
benefits to society of such an investment. Weikart disaggregates the benefits ' 

of preschool education to: A), reduced costs of education, 2) increased lifetime 

earnings, and 3) value of nmthers^ released ti/n^. Figure 10 presents a cost/ . 

tt ' — 
benefit analysis of the preschool project. 
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FIGURE 10 ECONCmC COSTS AND BENEFITS PER qHILD 
OF TWO YEARS OF THE PERRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
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The Perry Preschool Project, in a relatively rigorous scientific fashion, has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of a structured preschool experience. . While the 
initial^ cognitiire advantage of, the experimental group was not sustiained past^age 
10, other meaningful correlates of superiority such as school achievement , re- 
duced special education placement, and higher school-oriented motivation , were 
maintained through to the present » 

Preschool education has been criticized on methodological', philosophical , and 
political grounds , 

The initial criticisms of, early childhood intervention programs were often on 
methodological grounds. The difficulty in evaluating the programs typically re- 
volved around the inability of most of the programs to meet any reasonable 
degree of research prescribed rigor. Often, there were multiple factors, e,g,, 
transiency , length of program exposure , that served to inhibit the detection of 
effects and assessment of their validity (Cotdray, 1976) . Given that the goals 
and objectives of most of the programs were geared towards education rather^ than 
research, it is understandable why many could not withstand systematic scrutiny. 
These criticisms have subsided somewhat since the publication of several longi'- 
tudinal studies. 

The ptfilosophical and political criticisms of preschool intervention are more 
difficult to disentangle. They have survived and thrived even througtTTo^the 

present. Often, at the root of these criticisms is the ubiquitous '^nature vs. 
nurture*^ controversy. 

r ^ 

Arthur Jensen (1969) is well known for his interpretation of IQ tests. He con- 
cluded that early intervention cannot possibly woric because it seeks to change 
' 10, wh/ch in his estimation is a function of heredity. He views th^ eventual 
* IQ equivalency of control and experimental groups in these types of endeavors 
^ as evidence that cognitive ability really cannot be altered. 



Baratz and Baratz (1971) described early childhood intervention as ethnocentric. 
They see it as society's way of blaming the victims for their condition. Often, 
in their opinion, middle elass values were foisted upon unsuspecting preschool'- 

ers. ' ' ' 

* 

Richard de Lone, in the book Small Futures (197$) , discusses children in early 
childhood education from a broader sociopolitical perspective. He is quite 
skeptical of the efficacy of ear*ly childhood education and public policy in 

f 

general. De Lone feels that early childhood education is the choice that a 
liberal society has made an order to reform the structure of inequitable society. 
According to him, however, the liberal reform still leaves some persons in pov- 
er^y and others with excess amounts of moneq. In de Lone* s view, the most de- 
structive aspect of poverty for a child is the realization that as an adult, 
life will probably not be any betteik. 

- 1^ 

In part, the criticisms of preschool education -depend on the functional intent 

of the intervention. Often, early education has had to bear the responsibility 

of ameliorating the "immigrant problem" -whether in 1870 or 1970. Perhaps such < 

a responsibility is an excessive or inappropriate expectation. Perhaps, the 

early idealism of Harris and Blow and the Headstart Program will be vanquished 

by the pragmatic fiscal realities of benefit/cost analyses in the 1980's. 

V 

Summary ^ 

* 

This section of the report provided an overview of early childhood education. 

A # 

[Tie findings of two major investigations conducted by Lazar and Weikart confirm 



that preschool education cant at a minimum, affect: 1) placement in special edu- 

/ 

cation, 2) grade retention , and 3) cognitive ability at school entry. A number 
of other pos it outcomes als<^seem plausible* The next section will provide 
information resulting from field investigftions of preschool programs in the 
Aocal area. 



FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 

In this section of the report, the results of three separate field level investi- 
gations are presented. The intent behind these efforts was to provide same com-- 

9 

prehensible, practical-oriented data that were relevant to the local environment^ 
In part one, the survey results from 20 local school districts are presented. 
Part two offers sowe^ insight into the Efficacy of a preschool, presently operat- 
ing in the St. Louis School System, in reducing first grade retentions . The third 
part of this section consists of observations and ratings of the environments of* 
15 local preschool s. ^ 

A surveij of 20 St. *Louis suburban school districts revealed that 14 of these dis- 
tricts hact a t'StaJ of 28 preschool programs within them. Variations existed 
within and among districts as to types of programs, ages and number of children 
served, hours per week, parent involvement, funding source, and cost per child^ 



In order to ascertain the availability and type of early childhood e,ducational 
services in the metropolitan area, ^0 'nearby school districts were surveyed. 
These incliJied: Affton, Bayless , Brentwood, Clayton, Ferguson-Florissant , 
Hazelwood, Jennings, Kirkwood , Ladue, Lindbergh, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, 
MehlvilJl,e, Normandy, Parkway, Pattonville , Ritenour , Riverview Gardens, Universitv 
City, Webster Groves, and Wellston. 

Bach district initially was contacted by phone to determine whether programs fpr 

preschool age children existed euid to obtain the name of a contact person Hho 

* • . * * * 

could provide^he necessary information about the program. At that point, 4 

districts indicated that they had no program. A questionnaire was then sent to 

each contact person to complete (including those'which said they had none in the 

• '-'^ , ■ . ■ . 

hopes of obtaining some reasons why none existed) . ^ 

The questionnaire requested data in st/ch areas as: types of programs offered-. 



ages of children" served, numbers of children and parents served, whether parent 
.involvement was required, whether home visits by thejtaff were required, costs 
of the program (either tuition or fut0ing) , and costs per child. . 



Que,stionnaires were returned by 16 districts, 14 of which described- their pro- 
gram(s) while 2 commented as to why no program existed. One district had pre- 
viously stated on the phone that it had a program, but did net return the ques- 
tionnaire , -so no further information about it' is known about it. So, while ac- 
cording to phone and questionnaire results, 15 of 20 local school districts 
have some type of preschool program. Table 6 presents program descriptions for 
only 14 of those districts . 
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be accurately derived for many districts , although most mader a valiant effort to 



The 14 districts with programs that completed the questionnaire reported 28 

I 

separate programs. Those programs served more than 4,500 children directly, 
while an additional 700 children were provided screening services.* 

Funding sources for the prograips vary, with some being self-sustained through tui- 
tion, others receiving some* combination of federal And/or state monies, and still 

. ; \- 

others depending pn some combination of both. The cost per child figure cannot 
tely derive 

— ^ ' ""^^ 

supply that information. ^ ^ 

The majority of programs, are directed tQward$ ^re§ahool a^ children who are 3, 4, 
and 5 years of age. Three districts did have f^rograms for children under 36 
months . \ " . 

Some of the programs are child focused, some have a focus on parenting , ^nd others 
have a primary focus on screening and referral . Children in the child^focused 
programs, spent 1 to 20 hours involved in their preschool experience. Parents 
in the parent' focused programs spent from 1 to 9 hours a week in that experience. 

This investigation of the .availability of preschool program^under the auspices- 
of local school districts confirms that most of the metropolitan districts offer 
some type of early education experience , though perhaps for specialized purposes 
or for a relatively small proportion of preschool age population , 

Seven to fourteen percent fewer Euclid preschoolers were retained in first grade 
when compared to other Euclid students and Area II students^in-qeneral'. 

The second part of the field investigation was an effort to examine a major find- 
ing reported in the*preschool literature and to determine if tfie finding CQjild 
be replicated locally. / , 

R«s«arch indicates that ^feiy irAezvention has the positive result of reducing 



the number of retentfiohs at grade level. In order to assses the validity of this 
finding for St. Louis, it was decided to trace stildents in the school system who 
had attended the Title I ^Euclid Preschool Academy in 1976-77 and 1977''78 and 
discover how many had indeed been retained in grade one. These students were 
the only ones possible to follow because Euclid is the only system preschool with 
students old enough tg hftve been able to be retained by 1980-81. A total of 49 . 
students were able to be trac&d, some of whom had advanced to third grade by 
t980'-81. (The variance in grade l^vel is due in ^part to the /fact that students 
are eligible for preschool ''from ages 3 to 5, thus entering and leaving at dif^ 
f^rent time$.) Students were ^traced by means of enrollment rosters provided by 
.the coordinator of Euclid Pj^school Academy ,^ xh^^ugh information gathered during 
"interviews afeut those students , and 'through school test dcita ,for 1979-80 and 
1980-81. ^ . 4 , 

Of the 49 identifi'ed studei^ts, 12 had been retained in grade one, including one 

• . • ' '>p[ . ■ 

who had been t'xMAsf erred tjo the special education program. These findings produce 
a retention ^%apfefbn EuqI id Preschool students at 24% for the grade one level. 

* ^ 1 ' . , 

.In order to estal>lis2} k generalized comparison group, it was decided to trace 
a^i first^graders at Euclid School in 1979-80 to determine the retention 
1980-81. ThirS school was chosen because the majority of the students in the 
preschool attended this school, and the school population does not exhibit a 
high degree of mobility. Students who had been in the prescJfool program were 

^excluded from the com'parison group.' Of the 56 students! in grade one in 1979-80, 
21 were retained in. 1980-81.^ This includ^ one student who had been transferred 
to^the specJ^al edudittion program. These bindings produced a retention rate for' 
first graders f 1979-80) of 38%. It must also be noted that infotmation was not 
available as to the number of first graders (1979-80) jiho might have already 
been repeating grade one, which tends to make 38% a conservative retention rate. 

■t.\j ^ 



^ Alsof^ while this group ha^ been arbitrarily defined as non-preschoolers, there 
is no way of knowing which if any of these students may have attended a preschool 
program other than Euclid. Table 2 presents these retention levels. 



TABLE 7 



FIRST GRADE RETENTION LEVELS ^ 
FOR PRESCHOOLERS AND NON-PRBSd^SdLERS AT EUCLID SCHOOL ' 

T Non- 



Preschoolers Preschoolers 



Retained in 1st Grade 
Not Retained in 1st Grade 



12 


(24%) 


21 


(38%) ^ 


37 


(76%) 


35 


(62%) 




49 / 




56 - 



33 

72 
105 



' For purposed of additional ccmparison, a sample of 150 students was choseiHs^at 
^ r 

^^andom from ali first graders in Area II , where Euclid and the Preschool Academy 

y 

are located. Of these 150 first graders in 1979-80, ^47 of them were retained in 

^1980-81, a retention rate of 31%. Again, no data were available to determine how 
many of these first graders were already i^^p^ating grade one. ' Table 8 presents 

those retention levels. 



TABLE 8 

FIRST GRADE RETENTION LEVELS 

FOR EUCLID PRESCHOOLERS AND AREA II STUDENTS-IN-GBNERAL 



Euclid 
Preschoolers 



Area II 
S t uden ts-In -Gen eral 



Retaineii in 1st grade 


12 


(24%) 


47 (31%) 


59 


0 

Hot retained in 1st grade 


37 


(76%) 


103 (69%) 


140 








150 \ 


199 



The statistical comparison of the rate of first grade retention for these 3 groups 
proved to be inconclusive. There are, of course, confounding factors in the 
design of this brief effott that serve to attenuate that t'ype of measured impact 
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of the Emlid preschool experience. As was mentioned earlier, through ij)terviews 
and school test d^ta^ ther^ was good longitudinal information available for the 
former Euclid preschoolers. For the two comparison groups it was ^ot possible to 
determine': * 1) whether they attended some other preschool, and/or 2) whether* 
they had previously been retained. Both of these factors would serve to minimize 
the retention difference between the groups. Even in light of these suppressors,, 
it is noteworthy that 7% to 14% fewer Euclid preschoolers w^re retaineQ^ in farst 
grade. It is also noteworthy that this study confirmed reduced retention at a 
specific grade level in contrast to the literature's more global finding^of re-- 
duced retention of preschoolers up to the age of 15. f % 

Ratine's of 15 preschools on 7 relevant dimensions indicated that all evidenced at 
least minimally acceptable environments , and that most were rated as good. The 
preschools Were relatively homogeneous, although there was some variation as to 
the level of parental involvemeiit'. Most followed the tif^itional preschool 
approach . 

The third part of the field investigation consisted of observing, rating, and 
collecting data about the environments of 15 preschool /daycare settings. Table 
9 provides a list of the preschools that participated in this part of Ithe study. 



TABLE 9 

LIST OF PRESCHOOL DAY^-CKRE SETTINGS OBSERVED 
WITH THE EARLY CBIUmOOD EHVIROKMEHT R^TIHG SCALE 



i. 


Ashland Preschool Center 


9. 


Jefferson Preschool Center 


2. 


Carver Preschool Center 

• 


10. 


Marshdll Preschool Parent Cooperative 


3. 


Clark Branch II Preschool Center 


11. 


Mullanphany Title I PreSchool Academy 


4. 


Do^mtown Day-Care Center 


12. 


Sew City School 


5. 


Dunbar Preschool Center 


13. 


0' Fallon Child Care Center 


6. 


Euclid Title I Preschool \\^ademy 


14. 


Shirley Ann Educationational and Day- 








Care Center 


7. 


Field Preschool Parent Cooperative 










15, 


Sigel Title I Preschool Academy 


8. 


Herzog Preschool Center 


4 


1 * 
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The IS settings represent a number of different kinds and ti^pes 'of preschools. 
Three of them are Title I preschool programs, two are church sponsored within 
public school* settings, six are ESAA funded programs, one is sponsored by the 
Family Support S^r;vices, and three re^uir^ tuition or payment. All of the pre- 
schools volunteered to participatf^ in the and all of the staffs were found 
to be extremely coopetrativ^ and help^l. 

It was hoped that through systematic observations of children in the educational 
setting, that some ^important contributors to the overall learning milieu could be 
determined. The details of daily activities in the classroorii can be examined 
and conclusions can be teached about the patterns that are found. ^^""^^ " 

le interest of early childhood education in tl)e physical aspects of the classroom 
sitems mostly from Bloom's (1974) belief that early interaction with a stimulating 
environment is crucial for development, and that em appropriate envirorAental de^ 
Bign can help manage behavior. Phgfe-Perkxna (1980) discusses the child's lifter- 
action with the mnvirotment and defines three important aspects of the preschool 
setting: 1) the fixed and semi- fixed features of the environment (doors, windows, 

^6- 



colors, textures, and available space), 2) the amouht, variety, type, and display 
of movable objects and materials, and 3) whether the activity settings include 
both open and closed structure centers, 

« 

For environmental rating, a scale developed' by Harms and Clifford (1^80) 
titled "Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale" , was utilized. J^addition to 
the observational rating, specific data were gathered on such items as: student/ 
teacher-aide ratio, educational level of teachers, hours of operation, size of 
room, parent involvement , and the nature and type of student/teacher interaction. 

Harms and Clifford (1980) developed an Earl^ Childhood Environment Rating Scale 
in order to assess preschool environments . Their definition of environment spec- 
ifies seven general areas, each of which has specific subscales . The seven areas 
are: 1) personal care routines of children, 2) furnishings and display^ for chil- 
dren, 3) language- reasoning experiences , 4) fine and gross motor activities, 
5) creative activities, 6) social development, and 7) adblt nee<fs, A brief over- 
view and rationale of the seven areas and their accompanying subscales will fol~ 
low, 

1, Personal Care Routines 

Included in ihe area of personal care roiitines are many of the normal day to day- 
aspects of^ any individual's functioning. When/working with young children, it is 
normally assumedi'that there will be suitable food and rest facilities available. 
The preschool setting is an excellmtt time to establish personal habits and ac- 
quire the independence necessary to build self confidence. The emphasis that is 
given to the greeting/departing of each child is an important way of acknowledge 
ing the child's individuality. In the sub^cale of meals/snacks the social expe- 
rience of conversation availability is investigated as well as further experiences 

that were first detailed by Kami in the Ypsilanti Early Education Progxam (1971) . 

4 

These include comparison and classifications when talking about the food. 



2* furnishings snd Displays i ' 

The subscales that^are included in furnishings and displays include looking at 

the care that is given to the routine care of furniture, the basic learning 

» 

activity furnishings, cozy areas available for children, the arrangement of 
interest centers, and the type and araount of children* s work that is on display. 
Interest centers especially should allow the child the freedom to explore and 
try new things. Braun and Edwards (1972) note the importance of activities that 
focus on classification and physical knowledge. Examples of those types of 
activities for a preschool child would be: the opportunity to watch sand fall * 
from one container to another when it is poured, comparing differences between 
partially filled containers, and predicting which objects will- sink or float. A 
higher rating is given to^^terest centers that\.^re arranged so that children 
can use materials independently . ' 

3. Language-Reasoning Experiences ' 

For rating the language- reasoning experiences , interest is paid to whether the 
children hear stories daily, teJiX stories, talk with teachers, and otherwise 
demonstrate reasoning through verbal expression. Kami (1979) explains that by 
exchanging opinions with peers and others, the chiJ^^^egins to decenter from his/ 
her egocentric point of view and to coordinate his/her opinion with those of 
other children. ^ Encouraging the^child to think through a problem and to exchange 
ideas with his/her -classmates while developing solutions to "why, how, and what 
if questions , would geneimze high ratings in this area. 



r 
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4. Fine and Gross Motor Activities 

In the areas of fine and gross motor activities , available equipment , space, time, 
and the type of supervision are observed. Healthy children need periods of activ 
ity during the day. This scale evaluates tlie type of settings that are available 
both indoors and outdoors for gross motor experiences. Planned safety precautions, 
adequacy, and flexibility of the equipnent are noted. The pieces of equipinent 

40 'a . 
1o 



that are available on different levels of skills for' the children^ are important 
in a preschooh setting, ^ The activities are evaluated at a higher;^ rank if Xhey 
are scheduled daily, both in the nnprning and afternoon. /The fine notor activi^ 
ties that receive a high rating dnclude work with beads, small building toys, 
puzzles, and scissors that are organized to encourage self-help. The supervision 
of fine motor/activities that is sought here includes the teacher sequencing the 
the materials to develop fine motor skills. Both Froebel and Montessori advised 
the manipulahion of cubes, cylinders, and spheres in a prescribed, fashion. 




5. Creative Activities 
The creative activities area includes art ^nd the variety of materials available, 

r 

music and mov&nent, time and space allowed for blocks, provision for sand and 
water, dramatic play, ani^the schedule and supervision of these activities , 
The higher ratings in this area ate given when the child is seen as the source of 
acts rather than as one who^can follow the teacher's direction well. These abili- 
ties can be exercised fully when the child is in a center where there is free choia 

with art materials that included three-dimensional materials , and daily music and 

*■ 

appropriate toys for sand and water. The child should be allowed to explore things 
on his/her own when given creative materials and time to investigate* vhat he/she 
can accomplish. The supervision that is given a high rating in creative activities 
is once again not teacher-centered, but one that recognizes the child's need to ex- 
plore independtly and the atiult* s* opportunity to discuss ideas to extend the ex- 
perience,* ^ 

6, Social Devel^pmen^ 

Specific assets that are assessed in the social development area include: space 
to be alone for an individual chiid, free choice schedule and variety of materials , 
group time, inclusion of cultural awareness in the curriculum/ the tone of the 
center^ and the provisigna^for exceptional children. To receive a high rating the 



-1 



/ 

/ 

/ ^ 



oppgxtunity for a child to concentrate or relax in a location in the classroom 
that is protected from intrusion by others should be available » Activities in 
tf^s section that allow ttie child time to explore and to select what he/she wants 
to do during a large portio^of the day, with the teacher giving guidance, re- 
ceive a high rating, 

- * 

Adult^^Jlelds • " \ * 

In the adult needs area, the personal and professional needs of the adults wYjjo 
work in the preschool center are examined, together with the amount of participa- 
tion and interaction with parents. High ratings are given to centers where the 
adults have comfortable lounge facilities separa^ from the children* s activity 
areas. Parent nee2f» vary from center to center. Care should be taken to ex^ 
change information with them, A high rating can be given to a center where the 
parents are welcofne t€L eat*" lunch with the children as well as their planning and 
evaluation being sought and appreciated by the staff. 




Each of the seven general areas jusy discussed h^s-ij^ween 4 and J substales. 
The following rating scal^ rangdjrg f^^m^ to 7 was used to rate each preschool on 

each of tne svbscales: /l^i^adequate , 3=minimal , 5=QOod , and 7^excellent , Thus, 

a suimary score could/ be derived for each preschool on each dimension . 



Because two evaluatprs conducted the^ observations , it was necessary to determine 
the reliability between their ratipgs prior to their making independent visits to 
preschools. The process included both raters observing the same classroom envi- 
ronment and using' the rating scales separately . f^atings were then correlated, 
using the Pear/son r correlation formula. The first coefficient yielded ,55, too 

q/ 

low to be considered reliable. The rat&rs then discussed the categories where 
their scopes differed and reached a consensus on criteria for each rating, hence 
furth^ defining what was to be observed, A second classroom was thin observed 
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and rated, following the iame procedure as before. This second trial yielded a " 
*78 correlation coefficient. Again, even though differences were slight in nibst 
cases ^ the raters discussed the reasons for the discrepancies, Tha process was 
completed a third time and produced a ,84 coefficient. It was decided then that 
the inter^rater reliability was sufficiently high^enouqh to permj.t the raters to 
visit rooms independently, There^was agreement about the salient observational 
^iteria. 

Each of the 15 preschools in the study were rated on the 37 subscales that com- 
prise the 7 general areas of the rating scale. The two investigators who con- 
ducted the assessment visited 12 of the preschools separately , the other 3 sites 
were^rated simultaneously , At all ''but 2 sites, observations and ratings took 
place in both the morning and afternoon sessions , 

An extended summary of the observations and ratings is availal>te in Appendix II, . 

The summary rating scores of the 15 preschools are presented in Table 10, Letters 

have been substituted for the actual names of the preschools and the order is 

\ 

different than the alphabetical order of Table 9, This was done to protect the 
anonymity of the participating preschools , as comparisons^between individual sites 
were not of primary interest. ^ 
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SUMMARY RATING SCORES OP 15 PRESCHOOLS 
OS THE early' CHI LIVOOD ENVIRON MENJ^ RATING SCAIE*^ 
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5.0 


4.2 


6.5 


4.7 


4.6 


5.3 


6.5 


5.5 


B 


5.4 


5.0 


6.8 


5.8 


5.1 


6.3^ 


5.8 


5.7 


C 


5.5 


4.2 


bJS 


5.7 


5.3 


6.0 


6.8 


5.7 


D 


5.5 


6.8 


^ 7.0 


6.0 


6.0 


6.7 


5.5 


6.2 


E 




5.6 


5.0 


4.8 


4.3 


4.3 


5.3 


4.8 


F 


' 5.4 


4.2 


7.0 


5.3 


4.6 


5.0 


6.3 


5.4 


G 


5.5 


4.2 




5.5 


3.9 
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4.9 


H 
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6.0 
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5^3 
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A$ can be gleaned from 



good environments both 



Table 10, all of the preschool settings were rated as 



having above minimal average environments. * In fact, most were judged as haviaq 



as an average, and on the individual dimensions. The 
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mean ratings for individual preschools ranged from a low of 4.9 to a high of 6.7. 
the lowest rating for a. dimension, furnishings and displays, was 3.8. The 
highest rating for a dimension was 7.0 and occurred in all of the dimensions 

■■ ■ • -52 ■ '. 



except tor creative activICles and social development. 



Figure 11 provides a graphic display of the average, score on each dimension for 
the fifteen preschools. 
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FIGURE 11 ^ 

Averaged Scores of 15"^eschools on Each* Dimension 
jat the Early Childhood Envlronmentea Rating Scale 




As shwn inTigt^ 11^ the 15 preschools averaged the highest rating on the 
language-rea0lming experi£ices dimension^ and the lowest avera<h rating on the 



creative activities dimenBion* 



It. is i 



ng,> if not disheartenifig r to note that the dimension which is 



most promulgated in the preschool literature^ creative activities, f^^the lowest 
average rating. The -fact that the language- reasoning experiences- dlmfnsiop has 
the highest rating ii- probably indicative of the commonality of the traditional ' 0. 



preschool approach. 



0^ 



Figure 12 displafjs the differences in the epvironmental ratings of the 4 predom- 
inant types of the preschools r The scores of O' Fallon Child-Care Center were 
emitted from these calculations because it did not readily fall into a category^ 
and to jf^resehf their data singularly .would be a breach of their anonymity. The 
schools included ^in each" typology axe as follows: 1) Title I Preschool Academies 
inajude Euclid, Mullanphy, and Sigel, 2) ESAA Funded Pteschools include Ashland, 
Carver, Clarke punbar, Herzog, and Jefferson , 3) Chunch-Related Preschools in- 
dude Fiela emd Mazshall, and 4) ' Prlwtte/Tuition Preschools include Downtyown 



Day-cfare, New City, and Shirley Ann Educational and D^-Care. 
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^ FIGURE 12 

AWraged Scores of A)ur I^ypes^ij^f Pres^hools 
on tne Early Chlldhooa Environmental Rating Scale 
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*The score? of 0' Fallon Child-Care Center were not included. 

As seen in Figure 12, the Px^vate^J^ition Preschools had the highest average 
ratings,, while ESAA Fxmded Preschools had the lowest average ratings. It . 
should be pointed out that all 4 types average^ above the minimum necessary 
to be considered as having a good preschool environment • » 

u»0 



( 



\ 
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In addition to the observational ratings that were conducted in the 15 preschoolmm^ 

other specific data were also gathered. The intent of this coextensi ve^HTor^^ 
was to augment the more theoretical findings of the rating scale with informa- 
tion of a somewhat more praQtici^l nature. The intent also was to be able to 
derive some kind of mean or modal description of preschools in general. Appen- 
d-ix III provides the complete frequencies for all of the collected data. The 

following 9 statements^^ovide a view of the "typical" preschool. 

* ... 

i. The average student/ teacher-aide ratio was 7.3 to 1. 



r 
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2. ^The teacher-aide educational level ranged from an asso- 
ciate degree in early chil^ood education to a doctorate 
in education. JThe.most frequent degree was ^ bachelors . 

3. The average rootn contained 19 children* The class^ size . ' 
ranged from 15 to 30. ^ • ^' 

4. The mean days of operation was 3h per week and the mean ^ 
class length was 5.3 hours. Most, centers operated 4 
days a week and most centers had a class length of 3 

* hours. 

5- The meaii estimated size of the room was 891 square feet.* 

If that figure is divided by 19, the average square feet ' ^ ^ 

available per child is 47. / 

* 6. The majority of centers required home visits. 

i 

7. Parents at all' centers attended meetings abottt the 

center, and spmetimes visited and observed the preschool 
class. 

, 8. The teacher-child interaction at all centers were appro- 

priate and healthy. Teachers appeared genuinely inter- 
ested in their work, and most children seemed to enjoy the 
dreschool experience, 

9. Discijfline, when necessary , was not unduly harsh, and* was 
typically accompanied by expl,anations. 

Another substantive area of interest was the degree of parental involvement at 
the '15 schools. The level of involvement ranged front required-parental partici- 
pation to the generalized displays of interest expressed in normal parent/teacher 
interactions. Each preschool had a core group of parents whose contribution of 



effort far and away exceeded tha^t of most of the other parents associated with. 



' A that site9 



The programs at the church-^sponsored center^ require each parent (or a substitute) 
actually work in the school for ^ hours a weekl* Parents were asked to provide 
^ lunches for their children, knd based oi} observations , they apparently spent a 
great deal of time preparing colorfuly nutritious , and creative lunches. Parents 
/also had meetings every Ffiday to discuss completed activities and to plan^' for 
the fbl lowing r week. Typically , there also were discussions about any problems 
at the center and often some time i^as spent organizing fund-raising events.* No 
home visits were mandated at the church-sponsored centers. 

9- 

The Title I Preschool Academies required home visits as^n integral component of 

. * ^ . ■» 

* their program. During these visits, prepared packets of activities are given to 

parents and techniques awe impartWi to reinforce the skills taught to their chii- 

dren. Parents are also encouraged to volr^teer their services during class time, 

field trips, and presentations. WQrkshops and seminark on a variety of topics 

^ for parents are offereid ev^ry month. 

41 ^ 

The 6 £SAA' Desegregation Preschools also have home visits in their program. 

'During visits, activit^ies for reinforcing skills may be, discussed along with any, 
per sdnal/ social development questions the parent may have. Parents are encour- 
aged to visit special presentations during class. 

The parental involvement was less formalized at the preschools where tuition or 
payment was required. While all of these settings manifested the educative 
intent necessary to be described, as a preschool , they admittedly gav^more at- 
tention to the Custodial'care function than did the previously described pre- 
schools. All of them were open and available for classroom participation by 
paTerits . 
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Parents^ at all ^ites were involved in an advisory manner in the curriculum and 
operations of the preschools» All centers provided health/social services re- 
ferral information for parents. At all centers, parents seem to feel comfortable 
in discussing family problems with the staff, and in seeking advice during greet- 
j.ng/ departure times. 

One final observation of thd preschools did not readily lend itself to practical 
forms or other kinds of objective data. In all settings, the individual teacher 

V 

seemed to be the primary resource. He/she typically exhibited creativity , pa- 
tience, a non- authoritarian attitude, \hd engaged in referral activity of various 
sorts in his/her interactions with parents, \, 

As noted earlier, the 15 preschool settings that were rated in this investigation 
represent somewhat of a cross section of preschools . There a^ both similarities 
and dissimilarities in their motivatring rationales , theoretical and practical 
approaches, their audience or partipaAs , as well as the funding source or 
sources to whom they are responsible. 

Summary ^ — ^ 

In this section of the report, results were given for Jihree different investiga- 
tions. The six^vey of local school districts indicated that most offered some 
type* of presqi^ol program, and th& funding sourc^s^ of those programs were diverse 
The comparison of Euclid preschoolers with, two other simidiar groups on the rate^ 



of retention at the first grade level showed that children who participated- in ^ 
the Euclid preschool were less likely to be retained in first grade. The ratings 
or 15 preschool settings implied that the environments were relatively homoge- 
neous and that most evidenced the traditionalistic approach. The next section 
of the report will examine feasible preschool model i{lternative3 within^the local 
context. * 



PRESCHOOL MODEL COSSIDERATKMS 

In this portion of the report, general preschool models and their relative impact 

will be discussed, as ^11 as the need for a definable philosophic stance to 

derive appropriate goals and objectives for a preschool program. Aq attempt will 

be made to describe the context for decision-^making . Various factors which could 
• 

enhance or minimize any given preschool model will be noted. 

Ho ^preschool theoretical/currjcular model is definitively superior, but there are 
si^st^atic generalitj,es that seem to enhance the impact of any given model . , 

Early in this report, two basic questions were asked: 1} does the preschool ex- 

perience make a difference, and 2) if it does make a difference, does it matter 
which curricular theory is employed? In the preschool literature, much attef}tion 
is given to answering the first question, and very little to the secon^. Simi- 
larly, this report has given more attention t^ the gehoral question of impact 
than to the specific question of theoretical /curricular superiority , Part of 
the reluctance in both the literature and this report ^to address this latter issue 

is probably a function of the difficulty in disentangling objective veracity from 

• • • 

experimenter bias. Simply put, when research espouses a particular position, it 
is sometimes difficult to-determine where bias and data begin and end. 

The orientation of preschools varies greatly, though at times it can become dif-- 
ficult to determine how one varies from anotj^er. Table 11 presents a comparison 
of Mdntessori and Traditional approaches to preschool education*. 
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TABLE II 



COMPARISON OF MONTESSORI AND TRADITIONAL 
PRESCHOOL APPROACHES 



Montessori 



Traditional 



emphasis on cognitive development 

teacher has unobtrusive role in classroom 

envifonment and method encourage seif- 
discipline ^ 

mainly individual instruct^n 

mixed age groupings 

grouping encourages children to teach an<} help to 
each other 

child chooses own work 

'^gkddd discovers own concepts from self "teaching . 
materials 

child works as long as he wishes on chosen 
project ^ ^ 

child sets own learning pace # 

child spots own errors from feedback of material 

chi^Id reinforces own learning by repetition of 
work and interjial feelings of success 

multisensory material for physical ^exploration 

organized program for learning care of self and 
environment (polishing shoes, cleaning the 
sink, etc.) 

child can work where he chooses, move around, 
and talk^at will (yet not disturb work of 
others) ; group work is voluntary 



emphasis on social development 

teacher is center of classrocm as "controller'' 

teacher pets as primary enforcer of discipline 

mainly group instruction 
same age groupings 
mds^teaching done by teacher 

curriculum structured for child 
^h^ld is guided to concepts by teacher 

child generally allotted specific time for work 

instruction pace usually set by group norm 

if work is corrected , errors usual li^ pointed out 
by teacher 

learning is reinforced externally by repetition, 
rewards, and punishment 

few materials for sensory development 

no organized program for self^care instruction - 
left primarily up to parents 

child usually assigned own chair, required to par- 
ticipate, sit still, and listen during group lessons 
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Formerly, preschool settings were either the acad&nicajt%y'-oriented model or a 
nursery school^type discovery model. However, since 1965, a neW group of early 
educators has" defined a category of cognitive-discovery models which appears to 
be the midpoint of the two extremes, A longitudinal study by Bronfenbrenner (1975) 
indicated that the strongest differences between experimental preschool programs 

/ 

and their control groups were found for the hiqhly-structured , cognitive-oriented 
programs.^ Table 12 lists many of the well-known models according to^the most 
fitting cate^ry base^^^ the philosophy^ and focus of the program. 
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TABLE 12 



LIST OF PRESCHOOL MODELS AND ACCOMPANYING ATTRIBUTES 



Models 

ddemically^riented 

reiter/Englemknn (BE) 

g I emann/ Becker (DISTAR) 

shell Applied Behavioral Analysis 

BA) 



gnitive^discovery 

ikiart's High Scope 

scon Early Education- Model (TEEM) 

mnicht^ Responsive Model 

ntessori 



y 



'knowledge of shapes , names of numbers and 

letters, matching of sets • 
''response are adult-oriented 
'Usually score higher on standardized tests 

(significantly on Stanford-^Binet) 
'Children work in small or large groups 
'textbooks and workbooks usually ' %, 
'direct questioning - 

-supportive of concrete-simple leariiing 
-axnbitiion and verbal-sodial participation 
-negative feedback ] 

-work indepehdently and on a more personal- 
ized basis with\ adults 

-more arts and ctaft materials available 
-more tcisk persistence , questioning 
'Children choose their groups and activi- 
ties 

'adults provide friendly supportive com- 
ments . , 

' Some textbooks and workbooks used 
'mor^ cooperative behe^vior 
-more perceptual problem^solving abilities 
-children accept responsibility for sac- 
cess 

'Supportive of complex-abstract growth 
-curiosity and inventiveness^ >' 
-mixed age grouping " ^ ' 

-variety of curriculum areas 



Low 



-very little individualized instruct ^ 
tion 

-role^playing 

-pupil discovery 

-pupil choice of activities 

'responses are child-oriented 

-variety of curriculum af^as 



-absenteeism 
-negative feedback 
-teaching done by teachers 
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TABI^J)^ (cont.) 



LIST OF PRESCHOOL MODELS AND ACCOMPMYTNG ATTRIBUTES 



Models 

scovery 
nk St. 

*ucational Development Center (EDC) 
Tsery Schools 1 



•worA independently and on a wore personal^ 

ized basis with adults 
^more arts and craft materials available 
^more task persistence , questioning 
-children choose groups and activities 
-adults provide friendly ^"^pportive- com- 
ments 

-role^playing 

^more cooperative behavior 

-more perceptual problem- solving abilities 

-children accept responsibility for success 

-curiosity and verbal-social participation 

-responses are child-oriented 

-variety of curriculum areas ' 



Low 

-use of workbooks and textbooks 
-absenteeism 
-test^taking abiiities 
-responses are adult-oriented 
-teaching done by teacher 



Source: 



Derived from ^ 'Differential Outcomes of Earlxj Child/ood Education " by Joseph Stevens, 1976* 



or 
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Again, the research comparing the effectiveness of one model vs,' another seems • 
it best to be oi^red.. The most important aspects may be the generalities gleaned ' 
from some of tti^ earlier Weikart investigations. found the important variables 
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to be: level of teacher- canwuitment , high expectation for pupil acfiievement , care'* 
ful su^^rision^^ staff , systematic planning and evaluation, and team teaching. 
Harnesthfeger also focused on another generality that seemed to make a difference: 
He found that the amount of time ^pent in instructional activity relates directly 
to an individual* s mftstery oh skills in that area. What becomes more and more- 
^apparent in the choosing of an appropriate preschool ^theoretical /curXficular model 
is that the model j>er ?e may not matter. What is most important is that a peda- 
gogically sound and systematic jprogram be implemented. 

An effective preschool program requires an identifiable philosophy from which its 
ethos, as well as goals \and objectives can be l^ically derived . 

What* may -be equally as important as the theoretical/curricular approach used in 

a^^f^school is the kind of philosophical or assumptive underpinnings upon which 

^ the program is based. Answering the simple question of what should be expected 

\ 

of a preschool program within the St^ Louis School System is the beginning of 
such an assumption-defining process. If the St. Louis area is indeed a "need ' 
area with a small market", does that fact preclude charging tuition for preschool 
\f^rticipants? Can preschodls be effective desegregation devices? Should tfie 
impetus for the institution of a preschool program be fiscal, humanistic, ^or per^^ 
haps based on some other type of rationale altogether? Only from those kinds, of 
decision/expectation starting ^points .can goals and objectives be logically de- 
rived and further d,e fined. 

t 

A general philosophy for preschool should 'include the understanding that children 
all ^develop at different times in their liv^s. Some may be good at reading at 
four, others might be good at math&aatics by eight, some may make good janitors, 
and others might excel at medicine. .all in their own time. To expect a child 

€7 



to'''Tead by the time h^/she is in^first grade works fine for some, but. not for^ 
Others • Preschodl should be a place for development, new learning, and flexing 
one' s ^co^itFve mi^cles — not failure^ The lesson to he taught in^preschool sliould 
be that learning is - fun a nd ij arr be successfully accomplished. What is the pur- 
pose of learning to fail in kindergarten or first grade? Preschool should be a 
time for students to try out neT'^lationships / to learn how to work with othet 
children, and for making mistakes th^ are not punished. Children should be 

' % . '\ - - ' a .J 

allowed the time to^ , contemplate , the chance to reflect upon^their own thinking 



and th^ of the persons around them. Most importantly', there wmld not be a for^ 
ntula jpf activities or expected behaviors that would be identical for* each child. 

tor the participants of such a preschool program Were would be movemeftt through 
learning, first through sensory experiences , ttten by various activities , and fi- 
nally through the symbolic representations of re^l things, The^vbild' s inter*- 
action with ^ths environment , combined with his/her growing sense of" self-mastery 
would foster the framework for future academic foundations an4r experiences . 

' - ^ 'X ■ ' ■■ 

An extension of this kind of developmental emphasis couTa leafi to odther more 
pra^atic amdeavors. For example, preschool programs may be the best time to 
start mainst^reaming » Often, preschool programs at the start-up point think of ■ 
including handicapped children as a big extra, requiring extra funds, training, 
and back up services (Sau^r 197j) . That J^ind of thinking or attitude is enough 
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to prevent full partiK:ipatxon of handicapped children in primary preschool pro- 
^rams. According to the Handicapped Children Suimary Report prepared by the 
Division of Special Education^ as' of May, 1981, there were 333 handicapped chil- 
dren ages 3-5 within the ^school district* s boundaries , EarTg^nteg ration of, 
handicapped children can' provide the following opportxlnit^ies : 1) "normal" chil- 
dren learn facts and redude their fear, 2) early childhood development of toler- 
ance, and 3y confronts adults with their own fear$ about the handicapped. 



Finally, a specific impetus, rationale, or philosophy for a preschool program 

could be fiscal. According to a report by the Office of Financial and Budgetary 

Support Services r for the- year^^ding June ^^0^1980, the average cost per elemen- 

'iary pupil was $2,072.02. The average cost per special education pupil was ap- 

proximately ,$5,321. Thus, it can be said that^n the St. Louis School System the 

* « 

cost of special education is more that double the cost of conventional education. 

When these figures are viewed in conjunction wi,th research findings that indicate 
that preschool reduces special education placem^t and retention at grade level, 
the budgetary* imperative^ of preschool programs becomes more compelling. 

TO be most effective, preschool programs probably should be a part of a well - 
orchestrated educationa^l experience designed for children 3-9 years of age . 

Weikart alludes, to what he feels are the negative learning experiences of the pri- 

* ' I 

mary school y^ars^ and the corresponding drop in IQ scores for former presQhool 

participants during tha^^ime. Perhaps with systematic developmentally-oriented 

curricula , such fosses could be avoided. • 

Other conc^ns within and/or outside the control of the school system that can 

play a pivotal role in the life and effective functioning of preschool programs 

V 

are: level and type of parental involvement , sources of funding, impinging leg- 



islation, and possible conflict with the preschool^ industry . 



4 



In many instances; it is only>^ln a secondary or tertiary manner can the school 

t 

system really act to guide these factors in a given direction. These factors 
will be reviewed briefly and their relationship, if any, to a pjeschool program 
in the St^Louis Schools will be discussed . ^ 

Parental involvement can refer to a wide remge of activities including: parental 
tutoring of the child or using methods learned as a result of training, performing ^ 
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duties with the school, serving on cMtfattees or otfre<E^t^lf$^'-Ac£i/ig as a decision^ 
maker concerning school practices, and simply through exjpressed general interest* 
Parental participatipn in the educational experience of the child*seems to en- 



«r hance the child's academic motivation and intellectual development • 



At the preschool level, in particular , parental involvement seems to have a bene- 
ficial impact on intellectual development. A number of studies have Inoted sue 

I 

cess when parents were taught methods of stimulating the cognitive development 
o^ their children at home (Brontqnbrenner , 1974; Schaefer and Edgerton , 1974; 
Honig, 1975) . Bronfenbrenner also found that parental involvement at the pre- 

school level w^s beneficial not only to* the target child, but also to his/her 

{ /-.^ 

siblings. Radin (1971) exasrUned the effect on intellectual growth of different 

\ ' .1. / ^ * 

amounts of parental involvement and he foi^nd that the group with 'maximum parental 

invplv&aent showed the most ,ij^tellectual growth, 

i It seems to be clear, that any proposed '^p^school program should probably include 
a parental component. The le^^el ahd' type of p'irental involvement will, of course 
.vary according to the expressed interest level of a particular group of parents. 

4 « 

What Is most important is that the preschoQl- program should provide a structured ' 
^opportunity for parental irtvolvem^t, 

■ ( ' ^ - 

In this era of reduced or ^restricted i^^Durces , the concern of funding for a pro- 



posed program is of '^^^^tnpunt importance • Some o\the possible sources of mpnie^ 
include: Title XX, Title I, PL 94^142, HE 474, Head Start, and tuition payment 
^hy parents. The majority of public day-care centers in the St. Louis area re- 
ceive some financial support 'through Title XX funds. 

Under the Title XX program, authorized in 1974)^ state receives funds frpm the 
federal governtnent, and is required to put up a matching fund of 25%. To meet 
this matching amount requirement, a state can use general st^te revenue or ^ 
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require that be provided by the locality receiving services. The day-care 

■4 

servi that are presently provided in the city of St. Louis are matched by 
^Conaaunity Development Block Grant funds, United Way funds, and general state 
revenues . ' 

According to a recent issue brief. Child Day Care: The Federal Role (Library of 
Congress Research Service, Issue Brief »IB81027 , updated 3^3/81) , Title XX will 
be included in the proposed block grant program. The impending cap on total 
^^^fVnding could result in decreased availability of funds for day-care. Other 
proposals that could affect a preschopl program in St. Louis would i>e: 1) the 
elimination of ' funding for snacks under the child-care feeding program, 21 the 
establishment of block grant funding for education programs which could affect 
programs for preschool children , including special programs for handicapped chil- 
dren as well as the educationally deprived , and 3) the elimination of CETA public 
servicq jobs. The outlook for external fundi ngTmay b^ characterized as somber. 

Another factor that could affect a preschool program is legislation . On both 
the^^^^federal and state levels, legislation often cannot be anticipated. While 
lobbying efforts are typically the most direct way of influencing lawmakers , Jthe 
results are often not satisfying. There are future laws, not yet thought of, 
that will affect preschool education* 

Forthcoming changes that will be effective in Missouri as of September 1, 1982, 
^are the new early child, pre-kindergarten to grade '3 teacher certification re- 
quirements . These new requirements set by the State Department of ^amentary 
and Secondary Education will affect all preschool teachers who were not previously 
certified* Thus, a preschool program implement^^ after September bf 1982, would 
likely* have a slightly different staffing configuration. -Part of t^ie preschool 
experience is dependent on the staffing. R^cept studies (Hess, 1979; Jiess et al., 
1980; Kagan, 1976; Winetsky, 1978) suggest thati child-care staffs dre more 



permissive than parents, tolerate more aggression, and urge less self -control. 

% * 

V 

The new certification require me nts also seem to be dongruent with the Missouri 
State Board of Education' s announced emphasis on earlq childhood education. 

The last factor that^ould affect a preschool program is s<xnewhat hypothetical, 
anticipated cpnflict with the preschool industry. Preschool is big business. 
In 1979, St, Louis City received over 3.5 million dollars in Title XX monies, 
and those monies were just for a specific portion of the public day-care market. 
When the cost of private day-care and other kinds of pre-first grade child-care 
are added in with the av^lable government funds, the size of the potential 
market becomes more obvious. It was noted that m some of the interviews con- 
ducted for this report, a certain anxiousness or apprehensiveness was apparent 
on the part of those whose livelihood depended on the day-care business. To these 
people, the fact that the school system was giving even the slightest considera- 
tion to expanding its preschool offerings , ^ was frightening . 

Sumiary . 

This segment of the report has presented some characteristics of the prevalent, 
theoretical/ cur ricular preschool models. The general finding was that no model 
evidenced consistent measure^? superiority over the others. An analysis of vari- 
ous other considerations^ that could affect the implementation and subsequent ^ ^ 
efficacy of a preschool program was also offered. It included discussion of the 
need for a presc^pol philosophy, parental involvement, funding, legislation, and 
possible conflict with the preschool industry. In the final section, two sug- 
gested preschool models will be presented. ^ 
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TWO PRESCHOOL MODELS - 

In this last section of the report , two preschool types are described. The re2a- 
tive merits, deficiencies , and costs of each are 'discussed ^ as well as the com- 
monalities. As previously suggested ^ the primary determinants of wha€ form or 
type of preschool model is selected should be the philosophy , in conjunction 
with the purpose, goals, and objectives of the program. The following items will 

m 

be addressed: hours of operation , generalized food services, staffing and per- 
sonnel, home visits, and costs. 

* 

The two preschool tapes that are offered for consideration are the regular dSy 
preschool which would operate five days a week during the regular school period , 

and the extended day preschool program which would operate five deys a week be- 

I 

tween the hours of 6:30 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

The regular day preschool program would be subject^to the ni^^rmal school schedules 
of vacations f holidays, etc. It' would not operate during the summer. The ex- 
tended day program would not be subject to normal school schedules and woujd 
close only on major holidays . It would operate throughout the year, including 
summer. Participants in both programs would attend both the morning hnd after- 



noon sessions 



While both of these program^^ould provide the systematic developmental expe- 
riences that are reflective of preschdols , it is apparent that the proposed 
extended day program places a higher value on also providing functional custodi- 
al care. Because of this additional provided service, and the accompanying 
greater cost of the extended day program, parents would be expected to contrib- 
ute tuitiorT and/or in-kind service, of seme sort. 

In both models^ the pressiiool curricula shoiHd provide appropriately stimulating 
problem-solving situations to assure cognitive development of the children. 



There should be interest centers that would offer fine motor activities such as 
puzzles, weaving, sewing, building with small blocks^ an interest center for 
artwork where clay, easel painting, crayon%^and chalk would be available , a blacky 
activity area, and a housekeeping center. ^ 

There should 2>e a sand table complete with appropriate pouring and sifi;ing con- 
taine'rs, a water table with sponges and floating objects, and a book corner with 
comfortable chairs and cushions and many different kinds of books. There should^ 
be a music centex where the children could listen to tapes of records and experi- 
ment with instruments that have been made at the center. 

During the day there would be periods of free play so that individual children 
could have the chance to explore object permanence , concepts of space and spatial 
relations, classification , and seriation by themselves . The opportunity for 
self-expression through language would be incorporated into activities whenever * 
possible. Rather ^^^^ having the child copy what the teacher has said or repeat 
a story that has been heard,^ the child would be encouraged to generate his/her 
own story and to create new material . ^ 

The typical day wouM 2>e structured but yet convey an unstructured quality. 
Children would be given a variety of activities in which to participate. ^^Rules 
would be minimized whenever possible. 

The pht^ical plant requirements of the preschool program should b^ able to be 

provided in almos^ any public school setting. The space should be on the ground 

* 

floor, hopefully with direct access to the outside. It should provide a minimum 
of 40 square feet per child. It would have adequate room for tables, for inter- 
est centers, arid for indoor gross motor activity. It would be beneficial if a 
kitchen and/or a clothing and ironing area can be provided to simulate many home 
experiences.' Child-size bathroom facilities need to be available. 



An outdoor area would have space for water, sand, i^imals and other implemen 
and surface's for physical activity. 

;i complete learning experience can be built around food and its preparation. \ 
Breakfast f lunch, and a mid'^afternoon snack would be available everyday. Pre^ 
ferably, the meals would be fixed in the kitchen adjacent to the daycare rooms. 
' The children would assist in the preparation and woul<^J>e provided structured 
experiences in^math (counting out plates and silverware) , and independence/ re^ 
sponsibility development (cleaning up after the meal). 

Hope Montessori Academy estimates that the preparing of their own food for the 

children (210) costs about $1.10 per day for a^hot breakfast , a hot lunch, and 

) 

two snacks. Affton uses school lunches, and Ferguson-Florissant uses sahool 

lunches in their ^itle XX preschools and home-packed lunches in the non^Tdtle XX 

r 

day-care J 

The staffi^ configuration of the preschool program would vary acS&rding to the 
specific site and the type of program (regular or extended) . All preschool pro-- 
gz^ms would be under the supervision of the early childhood education director . 
Depending on the number of classrooms at a given site, a head teacher or site 



^r^woitl 



coordinator wou-ld be responsible for the operations . Decisions concerning each 

center would be decided by the director and an advisory board of parents which 

would meet at least monthly. The teachers should have a degree in either early 

childhood or primary grade teaching. The aides should have experience in working 
f 

with groups of young children. The preschool teacher would have to meet manv 
different needs, both of the children and of the parents. The teacher would go 
through ^^cj,fic in-service training to increase his/her ability to act as a re- 
ferral source. * 

% 

In the extended day preschool which would be open for almost 12 hours, the aides 



1 . 

wul'd cover the beginning and the end of the day. The teachers wouJM lead the 
* children from €;30 in -the morning until 3:00 in the afternoon. It would be nee- 
essary to have two groups of aides that would come in each day. One shift would ^ 
cover the opening, from 6:30 to 12:30 and the next group would work from 12:00 to 
6:00. The overlap in tijte would permit preparation, getting supplies together, 
etc. The aides could be provided bif the training program at Forest Park Community 
College that trains Child Development Associates , They work in the classrooms 
at the college and in actual early childhood classrooms . Often they finish the 
program with their needs boih attuned to the children and to the rheds of the 
parents . - ^ 

In addition to the already described personnel, the preschool program would need 
to have additional professional assistance. There should be' a nurse that visits 
the centers on a regular basis, A social worker and/or psychologist should b4 
available to consult with teaphers and parents about various problems. Most of 
the costs of the preschool programs implemented by school districts are usually 
\upported by federal or state monies. Some districts are more creative than 
others in securing the needed 'funds. For example, the Affton School District 
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charges $40 per week for day-care/early childhood education -and meals.' The chil- 
dren are picked up and delivered home at the ^n(^of the day. Children in grades 
i-6 are accepted before and after school for ''$20 per "week. 'In Ferguson^Florissant 
^ the" children pay $35 pef week for complete (^ay-care and early education* 1^9 
Ferguson-Florissant program uses Title XX funding in two of their programs and 
none in the gther two, 

Hope Montessori preschool gave this general breakdown o^ expenditures in their 
4 . 




consumable supplies/^AX , utilitie3''3X, and mi^KrLaneous-3%'. 



Given certain fixed costs, such as utilities , furnishings, maintenance, etc., the 



4 

regular preschool program could easily operate at the present school system cost 
per elementary pupil pf $2,072. The extended preschool program would have the 
additional aide costs which would add approximately ^$1 ,200 per pupil costs given 
a class size betwjeen 15 and 20 students.. The additional costs* of the extended 
^ day program would be borne when possible by the parents. 

Summary - 

The final section of this report presented for consideration tw0operational 
models (regular and extended day) for preschool programs within the St. Louis 
Scjhool' System. In a format that could be considered , "a day in the life of a 
preschool" , these models i ficorporated most of the noteworthy factors culled from 
the preschool literature , field investigations, various interviews, and ^other 
sundry sources cited within this report. 
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^rSOnal Care Routines ^ 

!• Greeting/departing 

The preM^o^ centers received good to excellent ratings 
;^ +w;^^^gj,^ Tj^ig ineant that ^ few of them had plans made^ 
irarm greetings and organized departure with 
nbery^assigned responsibility for greeting and 
of children. This provision rated a 5 on the 

. The majority of centers had this*T)lus the ' 

parents were greeted as well as the "^children and shared 
information during that time. This definition rnted a 7. 

2. Meals/snacks 

The ratings here ranked from 4 through ?. 
The ones at the Ifyyer-rarted definition here had well- 
- balanced meals on regular isctiedules with the' staff members 
sitting with the children. Th^higher ratings in this 
area had everything mention<^ed\so far plus the tirnp was 
plahned as a le*aming experiencW^ TalK centered on * ( 
children's interests and events of the day as well as 
aspecfes of foods. . *^ 

Several preschool centers did not have a re^t time as 
part of their day.^ 

Oie center received a rating of 3« This meatis that the^ 
rest is appropriately scheduled however, there is a problem 
with supervision, atmosphere of* the area'used- 
Several centers received a rating of 5* ' 
This mearis that the nap is well supervised and. space is 
adequate and conducive to resting. 

Many centers received a ratirtg of 7 herp. Everyfthing th^t 
wa? mentioned abo'Ve to receive a' 5 present/plus 'the' 
childrtf;n were helped to r^lax with music or l^cks^were rubbed.* 

♦ %. Diapprang/toileting 

' * A few centers had minimal conditions here au^ received a 
r^tini; of 3 or^4. This menris that the condi\ir>nn were 

,irr]acc^•ssable and nd^t .child sized. \ 

^ * Most centers receive, I an excellent rating, a,7L 
^ This means ^hat the toilets wer^ child sized amd tne 

sinks were low to promote self-help^. / 

5* F-er;.on3l grooming : 
• ' Most -Of the ratings here werr clustered around % and 5. 
/' This^is a low-good to good rating. There were scheduled 

\ times for washing ^handc and grooming routines were used to 
°d-evelop positive self concepts. 
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Furnishings an<^ Display for Children 

6. For routine care 

Ratings ranked between k throu^^h 
. . Only one center redeived-a k. This means that the mainten- 
' ance of the room, in this case it was the pai-nt on the walls, 

needed care. , 
- Seyj^C^l centers received a 5*. l*his indicates that there 
s^ficient number or pieces of child sized rjutine 

• care furniture in good repair and the floors and walls 
were well waintained. ' : ' 

Over half of the centers r.eceived a rating of ?. This in- 
dicates that everything was there that would rate a 5 plus 
the furnisnings are well cared for. The cubbies are clean, 
sheets are changed often on th*e cotsi and the furnishings 
do not overcrowd •ffie room. 

7. For l?amin^ activities * ^ 

R^tings h^e ranged from minirral^a 3, through good, a 5, 
-r. t'^ and includinf; excellent, a 7. Most centers r*»ceivea 
a low-good to good in thi^; category. . ^ . 

The center that rated a 3 ha'd the ba^dc learning activity 
furnishings in good repair- 

The centers that received a 5 bad the basic learninf'^^ ^ 
activities plus sand/watep--table and woodwork bench tha"t 

• used weekly. In addition these centers have an pacel 
or art table that isrused daily • 

The few centers that received a 7 have the full' range of 
learning activities described above 'and they are 'used 
indepenjf-ntly by the children since there is adequate 
labeling through pictures or words to help raintaia order. 

8. For relaxation ^and comfort 

One center received a 1 defined *here as inadequate. There 
. were noi- cushions , rugs, rocking chairr or upholstered 
% fumiljvr-^ or any •'spftness** naterials for the children. 
\ ' Many cf^nters receivf^d -a 3, irjeaning that t'here was only a • 
* * rug iu t\i^ play space or nom.o upholsterr»d furnitur^e 

nvail'abxO to the child^'^n. 

Proceeding to the next ratings ther'^ were a couple of 
centers in each category. 'To recoive a 5, a good rating, 
^ the renter had a planned cozy area that had a child sized 

' , , rocker, rug or cushions that could t\e used for reading 

or dramatic play. 

^ The couple of centers that received an excellent rating here 

; had the '^softness** available in several other areas beside # 

the (^ozy area. Many soft toys dn addition to -the cushions 
or area rugs would be found<^ there . * 

\^ .9. Room arrangefl^ent ^ ^ * 

Ratings r.-^ngea from 3, n^ni^mal , through 5, good, to 7» exce*llent. 
The one room that recei^b a 3 had one or two interest centers 
defined, but the centers were not welf placed in the- room. 
Quite .1 few centers received a rating'of 5 which meant 
that^three. or more. centers were defined and conveniently - 
equipped with aiiquate shelving and, play space provided.^* 
Most centners r^^ived a 7.' This «pans that in addition 
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to the- above facilities the centers pMvided« a variety 
of learning, experience?. Independent use by children 
is possible as a result of the design of the centers. 
C^en shelves are labeled or there' is a convenienT; drying 
space for art work. Additional materials are* available 
to add to »r ch^ge the centers. 

T 

0^. Chirld related display 

Many centers- received a 5. a good rating, meaning that 
, children's wo^* predominates. The teacher made displays 
related closely to current activities and the items were 
displayed on .thexKtid's eye level. 
The centers that did not rate a 5 had commercial 
or teacher made 'displays predominating. 
The centers that received a 7 in thin category h^d 
a variety of materials and topics in the children's 
worHr that was displayed. Throe dimensional objects 
such as clay or playdough was di sirlaycd ac well as 
flat work. _ . 
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Language-Reasoning Experiences 

11 . Understanding of language 
(receptive language) " ^ . . 
Ratings here wer^ between 5, a good* rating, .one center 
received a 6 and the majority of centers received a 7. 
an excellent rating. 

' ^.enters that received a 5 have materials such as 

. books, flannel board materials or picture lotto and 
other picture card games present for 'free 'choice and ' 
supervised flse. There is also one planned activity 
t!!'^ H^?*^ story, finger plays or flannel board story daily, 
m addition to the above activities the rooms that 
i^^S^rfv ^ 7,also have a teacher who provides a good language 
model throughout the day. n" 

12. Using language 
(efxpressive language) 

V , , Ratin£,-s here were between 5, 6, and a large majority 

^- — - recei-vpl a 7* ' - a 

. The ccisple of centers that received a '\ had maj.y Gchf?duleJ 
activities' for using langua^re during free play at.d 
group time. 

The dozen centers ^that received an excellent rating. of 7 
have d^ily plans that provide a wide variety of activities 
» • w h using language during fre? play and group times. Here 

^ there arc opportunities for expressing thoughts and 

developing skills in, a language plan based on -individual 
needs.. The teacher encourages expressive language 
throughout the day. ^ <ui&u^^e 

13* Using learning concepts 
(reasoning) 

" * . ^ Ratings, were between 3 and 7". The centers ,that received a 3 
have g=imes,' which' could be same- jiifferent. matching 
• or sorting games and sequence card? ot size and ?hape 
toys. The amount of teacher guidance that was used 
withithppe was either . absent 'or nor readily available. 
• The ceinters, that received a ratii% of 5 had sufficient garr.es, 
materiair ahd activities that were available for the- - 
children to use by choice and teacher assistance added t?- 
the stimulatiom. of the child's reasoning. , 
The halx" dozen cpnterc that received the excellent * rating 
•' of 7 had all of the above and additional reasoning 

opportunities offered by the chances to learn sequences 
as in talking about , experiences , recalling a story, or 
a cooking project. " 
t . . • ' . » 

. \ * I'** Informal us*?, of language \ '. 

Ratingn were from the icfc cide of good through the 
excellent ratings, from -4 throu^:h 7. • 
The cpntprs that re«eived a good rating have frequent*, 
staff-child conversations with the children, being asked* 
. >hy, how, wWit if questiorts which require complex * » 
answers. Lanajage is u^ for social interaction. 
< Se^ral ceHtftts Were befl*eep a good and an excellent 

rating* Td receive on excellent rating the staff makes 




continued .« 

conecious effort to have an informal" conversation 
with each child everday. Also the staff verbally 
pxpands on the ideas the children present. ^ 
Half a dozen centers received a rating of 7 here. 




Pine and Gross r4otor Activi©^ 

15* Perceptual/fine/ motor 

One center received a 3t a minimal rating, over half 
received a good rating of 5 smd five centers received 
an excellent rating, of ?• 

The rating of J n^eant that there 'were some develop- 
mentally appropriate perceptual /fine, motor materials 
such as puzzles, Leggd and small building toys, scissors 
and crayons availabl^^l^or daily use* 

. The good rating shows that a variety cff\developmentally 
appropriate parceptual/f ine motor materials in good • 

• repair v^ed daily by the) children . ♦ 
The centers that receiv^ a 7 had everything in the. * 
category above plus th^materials ace rotated to maintain 
interast and the mat^ials are organized to erft^ourage 
self-help* Also activities are planned to enhapc^e fiije 
motor skills • ^ . ) 

16. Supervision 

(fine motor skillr?) ' 
_ The centers either received a good ratinf;, a 5 or nn 

^excelTent rating of 7 in general for this section. 
The good ratings menr.t that the the teacher helps and 
encourages the children to finish pu7,2les, *f it pegs iri 
holes, use scissors and also shovys appreciation of 
children 's work . 
^ Over half of the centers received an excellent rating here. 
This me^ans that in addition to the things listed above for 
a 5 the teacher guides the children to materials on 
an appropriate leve^ for success. Learning sequences are 
provided to develop fine motor skills. 

17. Space for gross motor > 

Ratings here went from a,3» the minimal evaluation to 7t 
th$ excellent rating. The biggest concentration of 
scores is at 5» .the good rating. 

For the couple of centers that received a 3 there ^A'as 
some space set aside specifically out^oorr^ or iiid^orn 
* for grosn motor/phy:?ical play. m 

In the centers that earned a good rati»^f ^there wns 
adequate r^paee outd<"»ors :ind some rpacf; indoors v/ith 
plaiitfep safety precautions such as cushioning t^round ^ 
^ . cover wnder climbing equipment or f^ncpd in area. 

The fohr centers that received a 7 had planned, adequate 
safe , '•^'arird, and pleasant space both indoors and outdoors < 

18. Gross motor equipment 

Ratinpc ranged from 3» minimal encore through 7» "excellent 
score. There were five' centers that* earned a 3 and four 
centers that rated a 5» 

For a rating of 3 there was some appropriate gt^SG motor 
equipment, but it was inaccessible or required daily 
moving or setting up or there was little variety in 
equi^mrnt. # 

To e&tn a 5/the gross, motor equipment is readily 
available and sturdjr and stimulates a variety of skills* » 
The three centers that earned a ^rating of 7 have everything 
neede'^ Tor a 5 plus the equipme^it is imaginative and 
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'Is frequ;ently rearranged , by the staff. There are 
different pieces of equipment on different levels. 

19. Scheduled time for gross, motor ^ \ 

V Ratings vere between low-good to excellent. . Over 
^^half of the centers received an excellent rating.'. 
- For a f;of>d rating* a 5» there is a regularly scheduled 
physical activity ta^me daily, both in the m'orniPng and 

* afternoon for the centers that are in operation all day. 
T^e nine centers that received a 7 have regularly 
scheduled daily physical activitj| times with age appropriate 
planned physical activity such as playing. ball or 

follow the leader as well as informal play time. 

20 Supervision s ' ' • 

(gross motor activities) 

Ratingr? iicre clusterf^d at the 5i th<^ good rating with 
a few ranki;\g bctwef^n^ good and 'excrlLent arid a 'couple 
earninf^' '^?yexcellent^ rating. 

For a I rA^ng of 3 the S5uporvision ir; provided yieRv the . 
chil^^rVi ;lnd the attention is giv^n mainly to thp=safety ^ 
of chiidrVn. 

The exrollent ranking nepjit that tho suplfvisor talks to 
the chil^^ron about ideac re] atf?d to their play and uses 

* the tin^e to help build social skills. Vfhen appropriate • 
concepts such as npar^far, fast-slow and up-down are 
introducri. ^ 



Creative Activities ' . 

21. Art ' 

This is a section where* there were ratings in all 

seven classifications. Therefore, there was not a cluster 

under any one rating. 

The ^ two centers that rated a 1 hacl few art materials 
available or- the use of the materials was usually 
directed by the teacher. Art materials were not readily 
available to be used as a freje choice activity. 
To receive a 3t as three cent'ers did» some materials wer^ 
available Cor free choice, but emphasis weis placed on 
projects ^that are like an example shown. ^ 
The three centers that received a 5t a good rating encourage 
individual expression With free choice.. They have few 
projects that are like an example shown. 
The two centers that earned an excellent rating have a 
variety of materials available for free choice, including 
three dimensional materials such as clay. An effort is 
J. made ^to relate the art activities to other experiences. 

" 22. Musi c/'novement * . 

Ratirjf;!: were between 2 and ?• So they went from low- 
minimal to excellent. Over half of the centers earned 
an excellent rating here. ^ 
The rating of 2 center had* some musical' experil^ices , 
-r but not very often. ^ 

The four centers that earned- a good rating had planned 
music time for singing, or movement or musical instruments 
several times w^kly. ^ / 

The nine centers that received a 7 have music daily as 
either free choice or group activity. There ic space aind 
time for music and movement. 

23* Blocks 

Ratings went from 1, inadequate to 7'^ excellent. 
The center that had not gn^ugh space to' play with blocks * 
and only a fev/ blocks and accessories rated a 1 . ' 
The thrc^e centers that received a 3 did not have a special 
block area ,Set aside. At lea^t two children could play 
' with the'bldcks »t one time. 

The two centers that' earned a 5 did have a special block 
area set aside out of traffic. The area was available for 
at least one hour each day and three children could pla'y 
at one time. ^ ' I . 

The five centers that received a 7 have a^special block 
area with suitable surfaces. The bt6cks are organized with 
picturete or outlines on the shelves Jo show where the 
blocks oelong. * 

' ' 24. Sand/%i|f 

This i^lncAer category where every rating was given to 
at least one* center. " ^ ' ' 

|. The two centers that redeived a( 1 had no provision for sand 
. or watfer play"! ► ^ ' 

.The. cipnters that received a 3 had some provis^n for 
sand or water play outdoors or indoors. ^ 
The four centers tha't^h;kd provided for s^ir^d 'and wgter 
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Zk, continued • ^ 

outdoors or indoors and" included- toys with this clav* 
received a 5. . . • f j f 

The three centers thalu provided for, sand and water play 
outdoors and indoors and had^ appropriate toys earned a 7. 

25' 'Dramatic play - ^ • . ^ " ' . ' 

Ratings here ranged from 3, roinithal facilities to 7, . ' 
excellent facilities! . _ ■ 

The centers that recei<ved a 3 haye the dramatic play * 

• props focused on hpuseke«ping roles. 

The two centers that earhed a 5 have a variety of ' 
dramatic play props including transportation, "work, 

• adventure, fantasy. ^ 

y ^ The five centers that, earned ^ excellent 'rating had • ' ' ' 

everything needed for a rating of /5 plus trips, pictures 
}j and stones are used to enrich .dramat.ic play. 

26. Schedule ; ' ^ ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

Ratin/^s ranged between 5, good to 7 , 'eKcellon t . 
There were ,ten centers that earned a 7 here. 
Thej^nters that received a 5- have schedules that' provide 
a br^lah^ of structure and flexibility. Se*-eral activity 
periods both outdoors and indoors are planned daily 
. in addition ^ routine activities. 

The majority of centers, the ones that received \a 7 have 
a balance of structure and flexibility wi^feh smooth " 
transitions between activities.' The materials are' i;eac3y 
f6r the next activity before the. current activity ends. 

27 • Supervision ' , 

(creative aptivities) , ^ • - 

Ratings here were either 5, 6. or 7 . 
. The five cen^ters that earned a 5 here have supervision 
provided neat- the children. Attention is given mainly 
to safety, cleanliness and the proper use of ^materi als. 
* The seven cpnter?? - that earned a 7 h&ve the teacher inter- 
acting with the children, di>cusstrig ideas and helping 
with ri^sources to enhance'-'^lay'. This\ teacher is aware of 
the balTmce between the child's -need to explore independ^^ntly 
and Ihcf adult's opportunity to extend learning;. 
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/ Social Development 



28. Space to be alone 

Ratings here went from 3, minimal rate to 7, excellent rate. 
The eigjit centers that earned a ') do not have space especi- 
ally set aside, but children are allowed ,t6 ^*rnd space 
to be alone. This can sometimes- be done in play eauipment 
or behind furniture, ' • < - r . 

The center that earned a 5', a good rating, had space 
^set aside for one or two children to play, pro1;^cted 
I *from intrusion by. Others, ^ ' - ^ 

* The three centers that earned a 7- have everything in 5 
• plus play alone activities that are provided .as part of 
the currictilum for development of concentration, indepen- 
dence and Relaxation. ^ 

29' Fi^ee play ^ ^ ' ' . , 

" (free Choice) , * • ^ 

Ratings here- v/ent .from' 3, mijiimaa rating through .to 7. 
The two centers that.earnod a > have", sorr^ opportun Hy for 
, free play. Free play is not seen as -in^ pduco.ti onal 
opportunity, ■ , ' . ' 

^ , % Tjie five centers that earnecr r< ^ have -ample pn(i varied ' 

toys, games, and equipment for freg play. It is 
scheduled several times durin^g; the day. 
The three centers that earned a 7 have ample opportunity 
^or supervised free play outdoors and indoors with a wi'de ' 
range of toys, gamers, and equipment. Supervision is, 
used as ah educational experience. . ' ^ /: 

^ 4 30' Group time 

(other. than sleeping, eating) 

Ratings are from 3 tq^ 7.. They include some that are 
minimal facilities, t'o good, to excellent one^, 
^ The three 4:hat earned a 3 'have some free play, however, 
all planned activities are done as ^ whole group. 
. ^ The .one center that earned a 5 has plaAnin^^ donp for small 

■group as wpll as large group activities^. Ir/holp^ group 
^ , gatherings are, limited to short period^.. 

♦ • ' ' ' The half uozen centers that earned a 7 have everything in ^ 
plus different groups are planned to provide a change j 
pace thi^ough out the day , One-to-one adult-chiJd activitief^ 
* are included, but free play and small groups predominate. 

^ 31 • Cultural awareness 

J. One center received a "3^ seyeral received a 5 or a 7. 
/ The one that earned a 3 Tias. sdm^ ethnic and racial variety 

^ in toys and pictorial materials. 
, ^The neven centers that received a 5 have a liberal inclusion 

"V of multi-racial and non-sexist materia] s.The^r^Tiay be in 
^ - dolls, illustrations in storybooks, and pictorial 'bulletin 

board materials. 

,.v * ^ * The six centers that received a 7 have evnrythinr; in the 

rating of 5 above plus "the cui:^rlculum ificludps 'Cultural 
awareness This may be done through i^^ned us -of both 
.multi-racial and non-sexist materials. Holiday;? from 
other v^ountries; cooking of ethnic foods and different rol-es 
for wc'men and men may be included. > 
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Ratings here wery'^ither 5. 6, 'or 7. ^ ■ * ,• 
Th? four c«ni^ that earned a 5 have a calm but busy"^ . ^ 

^J«^^??ir^'A^ children- seem related and 

cheerful. Adults show warmth a^jd physical contact. 

?n « ^^'"'^^^ ^ 7 everything above as 

and rvn}?ni'^? prevent problems by' careful observat;Lon: ' 
and skillful intervention. The curriculum includes planning .. 
for development of social skills: uaes^ pxann^ing ^ 

,W ' 33. Provision for exceptional children 
* ' Ratings go from' 3 on through ?. 

/ The one center that .earned a, 3 did not attempt to ^ ' 

•I assess the degree of need. Thei-e was no*^long rang^lan 

for meeting special needs of children. & . & 

The six centers that earned a 5 have a •st.afi^-*h^ 
.assesses the needs of children and.ma^cs modifications in • 
the program to meet special needj; . a 
" The half dpzen centers that received' a 7 have everything 

aboye to rate a 5 plus individually planned prograJ.r 
for exceptional children, involving parents ai.d usinr 

professionally trained porsoK as. consultant. Referral ' 
to support services may" be- Wad<=-. * 
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Adult Needs ^ . 

31*. Aduit personal area • j. r. 

Ratings are found under each number from 3 to /• 
The one center that received a 3 had either separate 
adult restroom or' lounge .facilities provided. There 
was little a'dult furniture. 

The three centers that received a 5 had aii adult restroom 
* an'd loungs area available. Th" lounge was sometimes used 
- for children's a^ptivities. There was adult furniture in • 
the lounge. - • , • - 

The four centers^hat received a 7 have adult restroom and 
/ lounge facilities separate from children's activity 

areas. There- is comfortable adult fyrnituro. Storage 
for individual personal belongings in the cldt-yroom has 
safety provisions if necessary. 

'''^''■'^ • 

35. Opportunities for prof essi'onal growth 

Ratings herf go from good to excellent. ^ ♦ 

Tho tV/o centers that ratod a 5. n good-rating, have a 
good professional libriry ;And curront materials 01. a wide 
varietur of subjects readily available* Regular staff 
meetings^clude dtaff development activi ti>.'' . ^ 
The right centers that received a 7 have everything m 
the above category plus planned sharing of professional 
materials among the staff. Inservice training includes 
workshops and courses. Support i5 available through 
scholarships aind released time for inservice. 

36. Adu'lt meeting area 

Ratin^^s go from h through 7- . '• ^ ' ^ ' 

iTo p?rn rating of 5 the sieve n centers have satisfactory 
^ group meeting ar»a and conferences space. Dual use docs 

/ not make scheduling difficult. ^-.--rrx. 

The half dozen centers that earned a 7 have ev^yth\ng 
in the-CEttegory ^bove plus ii dividuaO. conference area 
•tha^ j-s separate from the children's' act ivity-fof eas and 
oth«^r dunl use. 

17. Provisions for parents 

5;itin^rr here are either 5, 6, or 7 
• The ^our oentajfs that received a 5 excliange parent/ 

staff information Vat regular intervals through conferences, 
or news'ietters . Pqrpnts'are welcomed to be part of 
the-pKOgram. This is sometimes' done by having parents 
.e?t itmfch with the children or, sharing a family custom 
^th the child's class. > ' ' ^u- 

The -half d'ozen centers X\\'\X received a 7 havp everything. 
ab-ovG a-s needed for a good rating plus the provision of 
information -on. parenting, health care and- other needs. ~ 
< Barents 'input is sought in planning and evaluation of 
the program. Parents are inW)lved in decision making 
Kolos along >Hh the staff representative of the parents 
may be -on the board. 
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Specific Data 



1 .Number of teacher/aides 



2. Who are the adults? 



3. Nunvber of children 



igh^ centers had 2 
five^ centers had 3 
two centers had 4 



degrees Ed.D. 

M,A. 
B.A. 
A. A. 

certification 
CDA ^ 
H) • 0 • 

associate E.C.E, 
parent 

non-trained aide 
high school student 

some colleg'e work 



1 
2 
9 
3 



rencc^ntors had 
four centers had 
orte center had 



15 
?0 

2^ in one room 
30 in other room 



4. Length' of class 



> 



Hours 1 



seVen centers 
one center 
three centers 
one center 

one center 
two centers 



3 hours 

3 hourst 15 minutes 
5 hours^ 30 minutes 
5 houjrs pr 
7 hours 

10 hours, 15 minutes 
10 hours, 30 minutes 



Days/Weelt 



three centers 
eight centers 
-four cerH^rs* 



3 days/w^#k 
h days/week 
5 days/week 



5^ Estimated size of the room 



one ceriter uses five rooms-various sizei 
one center uses two rooms-360 sq. ft. 



cYie center 
two centers 
three centers 
three .centers 
one center 
one centei^ 
one center 
one center 



5i;0 nq. ft. 
600 sq . ft. 
750 sq. ft. 
800 sq. ft. 
860 Gq. ft. 
1200 sq.^ft. 
1500 sq., ft. 
1800 sq. ft. 



6. Are home visits required? nine centers Yes 

six centers "No 
When visits are required ' 2 visit^^ 

These gyre .aometione during the school year. Often one at the 
, beginning and one' at the end of the year. 



Data continued 

7. Parents I Do they meet schedules? " 14 Centers Yes 

< , 1^ center " n/a j 

Do they come to meetings? >5 cen%[|rs: Yes- 
Do they watch the class? 12 'centers^ Yes " ' 

3 centei^No 

• Do they work on schedule? 8 centers Yes ' - 

^6, centers n/a • • 
1 center No 

, z 

8 . Teacher/Chird Interactton : '■ 

; Does teach-er work with each child? 15 centers Yes 
Are any children receiving only 

. . sanctions? 15centepe- No 

Is the teachez''s voice patr^izing? 1 "c vTter Sometim 
' • . ^'14 centprs No , 

Is there something the children 

I talk to the teacher/' about? 15 centprs Yes 

Do* the children seem happy?. I5 centers Yes 

9. Nature of the discipline: ^ " 

ts the discipline harsh? 1 center Yes 

/ * 14 centers No 

Do the children have a^ 
. ' ' chance to talk about the 

incident? 1 center No 

♦ 14 centers Yes 

Does the incicjeht stop 

the conversation? 1 center Yes 

*^ ' 14 centers No 



